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Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash;) jin Pearline’s 
way, Viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. 
When dry theyrequire 
no ironing. Grand advice 
forbachelors,maidens, & 
boarders and hotel guests; 
and for fabrics too delicate aus 

andvaluabletoriskto ~ 

others' hands. Es 

Pearline istrust-worthy 
for washing andcleaning 
where-ever water can 
be used. 


EARLINE washes delicate 

things safely—enables deli- 
cate women to do coarse wash- 
ing with ease and safety. It 
is modern soap. Where bar soap 
is used 


Men Should Do the Washing 
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urefully invested. Our Guaranteed Five Per 
20-Year Endowment Bonds enable you 


) draw out money in your life-time. 





Twice the Amount of Policy 
returned if you live 20 years 











Write for particulars, Dept. 33. 
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ie SEIS) 

THESE magnificent anuthiga upon which a 

half-million dollars have just been expended 
in new furnishings and luxufious accommoda- 
tions, will open this season, sailing from Buf- 
falo June 14th and from Chicago June 18th, 
making two trips each week, stopping at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor Springs 
and Milwaukee. A tour through the grandest 
fresh water seas in the world in these superb 
floating palaces offers the most delightful vaca- 
tion trip in America. Equipment, cuisine and 
general service not surpassed on any ships afloat. 


Leaving Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 
Leaving Chicago Wednesday and Saturday. 






For ‘ull information apply to 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
1450 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The American Merchant Marine as a Gareer 


CLEMENT’ ACTON GRISCOM, JR. 7 


(Managerof the American Line] i€ 






[** Success’’ has received a large number 
of letters from young men in all parts of 
the United States and Canada, asking for 
information regarding the chances of ad- 
vancement in the American merchant 
marine. Mr. Griscom, whose splendid arti- 
cle will help to answer these inquiries, has 
taken a prominent part in placing our 
merchant-marine service on a commer- 
cial basis.—The Editor] 


Ciement Acton Griscom, Jr. 


Wille patriotic Americans are nobly striving to upbuild our sadly neg- 

lected merchant marine,—to place the American flag again on the 
seas in the commanding position it held in the early days of the republic, — 
it must not be forgotten that men as well as ships are needed to carry the 
flag again to the ports from which it has been so long absent. It is much 
to be desired that American products should be carried in American bot- 
toms, built in American yards by American workmen, and manned by 
American sailors. Now it is a problem of great difficulty to man even the 
four express steamers of the American Line with enotgh Americans to 
comply with the law of 1893. But I am confident of the future. With 
wise shipping and navigation laws, and ample opportunities for training 
men for the sea, I look forward to the day when our flag. will command the 
commerce of the world. 

All the signs of the times point to a rapid upbuilding of our merchant 
marine. It cannot be believed that a nation that is taking its place as the 
greatest producirig and greatest trading nation in the world is long to 
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allow its products to be carried in foreign bottoms. By nature, our peop'e 
are sea-loving. The best sailors in the world, to-day, come from Maine. 
Before the Civil War swept our commerce from the seas, the finest sailing 
ships that crossed the Atlantic were built in the United States. Who shall 
say that, to-day, when we excel every other people in whatever form of 
handiwork we essay, we cannot lead the world in fashioning that. most 
wonderful of all man’s creations, the ocean steamship? Unless the rapid 
commercial development of this country is to be checked by a miracle, we 
are entering upon a great shipbuilding era, and the time has come to direct 
young Americans to seafaring careers. 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to take up the discussion of our 
shipping laws. I believe that prejudice will not blind the nation’s laws 
makers longer to the needs of our merchant marine. But I want to recall 
an incident in recent history. Nine years ago, under a special act of con- 
gress, two English-built ships were admitted to American register. It was 
believed that this marked the restoration of the United States flag to the scas, 
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Instructing cadets on the forward deck of an express passenger stcamer, with the implements of modern naval warfare 


When the Benjamin Harrison raised the American flag over the ‘‘ New 
York shington’s Birthday during his term as president, he said :— 
felt, both as a citizen and as President, the mortification that 
can must feel who examines into the standing of the United 
e merchant marine of the world. I believe that we have reached 
our development when we may successfully recover our fair 
carrying trade of the world. We lift the flag to-day over one 
nagnificent specimen of naval architecture,—one of the best afloat 
hat event is interesting in itself, but its interest to me is in 
ut the ship is the type and precursor of many others that are to 
What have we done since then? As Senator Depew said in congress, in a 
recent debate, in ten years we have invested two billions of new capital in 
American railways, three and one-third billions in American manufactures, 
but nothing in American shipping! Why? For the reason, as Senator 
Depew stated, that there could not be brought forward any figures to show 
that the investor could get his money back, much less any return for his 
money. We have just built, in an American yard, the passenger steam- 
ship ‘*Kroonland,’’ the largest express steamer ever built in this country. 
If we should place her under the British flag, we could save thirty thousand 
dollars a year in wages. Between the English‘‘Campania’’ and the American 
««St. Paul,’’ there is adifference of three thousand dollars a month in wages 
in favor of the foreign ship. American registry costs our ships two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, We have carried this burden through a 
decade with the hope that the government would encourage the American 
merchant marine. Without this government backing we cannot expect to 
compete with foreign ships, and we are now making ready to put the Amer- 
ican liners under the British flag, should congress refuse to act. 
Our navigation laws, as every seafaring man knows, are ridiculous. 
We sail the twelve-thousand-ton steamship, ‘‘ Kroonland,’’ under the same 
laws thet governed the six-hundred-ton sailing vessels of the eighteenth 
century. For more than a century, our navigation laws have been un- 
changed, and they are now so antiquated that no one has the courage to 
take up the task of brushing the cobwebs from them. But, with the up- 
building 


r merchant marine, wise legislation must follow. 


The Possibility ef Quick Promotion Gives a Cadet Good Standing from the Start 


In thus pointing out what obstructions there are to our progress on the Li 


ocean, let me not discourage ambitious boys from choosing navigation as a 
career. For young men who have a love for the sea,the American merchant 
marine service provides most tempting rewards. Because of the certainty of 
a rapid increase in the number of ships, the merchant marine offers unusual 
opportunities for rapid advancement. Mento command—many of them, — 
will be need They must be Americans. Any bright boy, born to com- 


mand, who now enters the mer- 


chant service, is reasonably cer- 
tain, if he proves his merit, of 
some day commanding his own 
ship. .What other occupation of- 
fers as brilliant a future? The 
hardship and drudgery of the 
old sailing-ship days are almost 
forgotten. In these days of twen- 
ty-four-knot liners, some of the 
romance of a seafaring career may 
have passed away, but with it has 
gone the physical suffering that 
made the sea anything but tempt- 
ing in the older days. 


When the American Line was 


created, in 1893, by the law allow- 
ing the placing ofthe‘ NewYork’’ 
and the ‘‘Paris’'’ under Ameri- 
can register, the government pro- 
vided that every ship of the line 
should give instruction to Amer- 
ican’ boys, one ‘‘cadet’’ for each 
thousand tons On the :‘New 
York”’ and the ‘‘ Philadelphia,”’ 
we catry eleven cadets for each 
ship, and,on the ‘St. Louis’’ and 
the «‘St. Paul,’’ twelve cadets, 
making forty-six cadets for the 





A Jack tar studying the notation of the compass on the deck of an Atlantic lincr 


Southampton fleet. I have now applications for cadetships from four hun- 
dred young Americans, showing that Young America has not lost its pro- 
verbial love of the sea. The law provides that cadets must be boys of 
American birth, under twenty-one years of age. We like to have them 
come to us at about the age of eighteen, so that they can hold cheir cadet- 
ships for three years. Then they are ready for active service. 

Going to sea as a cadet on an American Liner is a different thing from 
shipping as a cabin boy a century ago. The cadets, since they go aboard 
our ships with the expectation of commanding them some day, are treated, 
from the beginning, as gentlemen. They have their own sleeping quar- 
ters, and their own mess rooms. They rank as petty officers. They are 
under the supervision of the chief officer, who instructs them in seaman- 
ship and navigation. On the first voyage, they are paid at the rate of ten 
doliars a month. After that, they are paid fifteen dollars a month. Of 
course, they have no expenses. In reality, they have free instruction in 
the art of handling ships, and the small sum the company pays them can- 
not be considered as wages. 


A Weeding-out Process soon Eliminates All Those not Fitted for the Sea 


As soon as they become proficient, they are offered positions in the com- 
pany’s service, and many of our young officers were developed in the ranks 
of the cadets. Half of these apprentices are in the deck department, the 
others in the engine department. Just now, it is unfortunate that we lose 
some of our best junior officers, after we have trained them to be of service 
to us, because of a provision of the American law. The government will 
not issue a master’s license to anyone who has not had experience as a 
watch officer, and, on the American Line, we require our watch officers 
to have masters’ licenses. The result is that our fourth or third officers, 
before they can gain further promotion, must go to the service of some 
other line, where they can act as watch officers. Our idea is that no man 
should be a watch officer who is not capable of commanding a ship. ; 

Few of the young men who apply for cadetships, become officers, .for 
the weeding-out process sends to other occupations men who are not fitted 
to be merchant-marine officers. Of the one hundred: and twenty-nine 
young men who were appointed last year, eighty-one-left the-service. The 
first voyage usually is enough to weed out the most‘incapable. Those who 
do stay with us learn to love the sea. Captaifis’ berths are waiting for 
them, if they will but prove their worth. Commanders in the service of the 
American Line are paid from three thousand, six hundred dollars to four 
thousand, five hundred dollars a year, the salary of ‘the commodore being 
four thousand, five hundred dollars a year. The salary of a‘taptain is in- 
creased one hundred dollars each year he is in our service. Chief officers 
are paid one thousand, four hundred dollars. The reason for the great 
difference between the pay of a 
chief officer and a captain is. that 
promotion from chief officer to 
captain of an American Liner goes 
by way of commanding positions 
in the other lines of the company. 
The lowest salary we pay acaptain 
is one thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. Ameri- 
can Line captains are usually 
chosen from Red. Star steamers. 
Right here I might say that 
Americans make the best officers. 

In war-time, the ships of any 
large passenger line can be con- 
vetted ‘into auxiliary cruisers by 
the government, as was done dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, 
when our entire fleet was sent'to 
the West Indics om scout duty. 
Our cadets,’ therefore, are always 
subject to the‘call of the govern- 
ment in time of’heed. During 
the late war, thirty cadets were 
aboard .the “American Liners >in 
the service of the:navy. 

So many are‘the applications 
now for cadetships that we are 
taking only graduates from the 
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three schoolships on the Atlantic Coast,—the ‘St. Mary’s,’’ of New York; 
the ‘‘Enterprise,’’ of Boston; and the ‘‘Saratoga,’’ of Philadelphia. With 
the growth of the merchant marine, more of these schoolships will be 
needed, not only on the Atlantic but also on the Pacific Coast. The great 
sea-carrying trade of the future will be developed on the Pacific Ocean. 

The schoolship ‘‘St. Mary’s,’’ from which we draw the majority of our 
cadets, is a full-rigged sailing ship, formerly an American man-of-war. She 
holds the record for being the fastest sailing vessel ever on the naval list. 
Before the Civil War, when our magnificent steam navy was: undreamed of, 
the ‘‘St. Mary’s’’ was the scourge of the slavers on the African Coast and 
in the West Indies. _The schoolship has a crew of experienced sailors un- 
der efficient officers, who make sailors qut of the young men who ship on 
her as cadets. The boys are signed for two years, and the entire expense 
to a cadet for the two years’ training is less than fifty dollars. 

Youthful dreams of the romance of the sea are not always realized, and 
matty of the boys find life before the mast much different from what they 
expected. There are hard lessons to be learned, and hard work js to be done 
aboard ship, as everywhere else, and: the boy who wants to go to sea be- 
cause he thinks it,will be an easy life would better remain a landlubber. The 
sea is no place for lazy boys. One voyage on an American Liner is frequently 
all ‘that is needed to prove to a boy: that life on the sea is too strenuous for 
him, On ‘the schoolship actual conditions—such as the young men will 
meet in the merchant marine,—are faithfully reproduced. The discipline 
is firm, and troublesome boys are promptly sent home. 

Seamanship and navigation form the basis of the instruction. During 
the two years they are aboard the schoolship, the cadets are instructed in 
English, algebra, trigonometry, sail-making, marline-spike seamanship, 
the rigging and sailing of ships, the stowage of cargo, and practical navi- 
gation in all its branches, extending into solar, lunar, and stellar calcula- 
tions, great-circle and other sailings, the adjustment of compasses, and so 
on. A cabin boy of the old days had the rudiments of navigation knocked 
into his head by years of painful experience; nowadays, our schoolship ca- 
dets come aboard a merchant ship ready to lay her course from Sandy 
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Hook to Shanghai. They, know the difference between the bowsprit 
shrouds and a marline spike, and do not call the hold the cellar. The «St. 
Mary’s’’ usually cruises in European waters, giving the cadets a chance to 
see interesting foreign ports. When the boys come home from their cruise; 
they are not only better sailors but also more self-reliant young men. There 
is something about the sea that makes sturdy men. Nowhere among our 
citizens, will you find more manly men than among the masters of the mer- 
chant marine. 

Schoolships like the ‘‘St. Mary’s’’ are not to be. confounded with 
naval training ships of the ‘‘Hartford’’ class. The ‘‘St. Mary’s,’’ the 
‘«Enterprise’’ and the.‘‘Saratoga’’ arg devoted solely to training young 
men to be officers in the merchant marine. . The ‘‘ Hartford,’’: and other 
ships of her class, train our ‘‘ Jack tars.’’ Naval officers, of course, come 
from Annapolis. 

* For young men who have an opportunity, a supplementary course ot 
study in the New York Nautical College—the only institution ofits kind 
in, the country,—is of great advantage..' Many of our officers go to the 
college to brush up in the science of navigation, and nearly all the yacht 
owners in this harbor have been instructed there. Navigation is taught 
with the aid of a complete set of working instruments. Every student learns 
the use of the compass, the navigator’s chart, the log, the chronometer, the 
quadrant, the octant, and the sextant. He learns how to calculate the latitude 
and longitude of a ship, by the sun, moon, planets, and stars. He becomes 
familiar, too, with ‘*weatherology’’ and the laws of storms. The seamanship 
department of the college is equipped with large working models of catboats, 
sloops, cutters, yawls, schooners, brigs, barks, and ships, perfectly rigged 
in every detail, affording opportunity for handling and learning all the 
names of the various parts of fore-and-aft yachts and merchant vessels, as 
well as the particulars of square-rigged pleasure craft and cargo vessels. A 
room is set apart as a rigging loft and furnished with cordage, tools, blocks, 
pin rails, and all appliances for marline-spike work, and in the model room 
masts are stepped, spars sent aloft, standing rigging set up, blocks hung, rig- 
ging rove off, and sails bent, set, reefed, and furled in an orthodox manner, 
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M.E.W. SHERWOOD 


The Country Girl Abroad 


M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
[Author of “A Transplanted Rose’’] 


(THERE are few people in the world who deserve more sympathy than a 

young woman born and bred in the country, unused to the strict eti- 
quette of society, who has been rudely thrust into the vortex of fashion in a 
metropolitan city. For example, let us suppose that such a young woman 
has been invited to spend a season in New York, or at one of the large seaside 
resorts. She does not know how to dress, how to eat dinner, or how to con- 
duct herself at a ball or a theater party, and she finds herself surrounded 
by women of society who will look at her with derisive smiles, and follow 
her with malicious speeches. She has no house of refuge, particularly if 
she be pretty, as nearly all American girls are. 

Young women are divided into three classes at this time of year: those 
who have planned golden summers which they expect to enjoy to the 
utmost, those for whom there will be no enchanted vacation, because there 
is work to be done, and those who have both time and money for long, 
delicious days between now and autumn, which, however, they are giving 
up with a mournful sigh, because they ‘‘would n’t know how to behave.”’ 


The Rules ¢f Etiquette Are Many and Varied, but They Must Be Obeyed 
The girl who does not know how to behave! She is up the state and 
down the state; she is in New York as well as in the lands nearer the set- 
ting sun. She is usually pretty, she usually has good instincts, but the 
disadvantages of a sequestered town or provincial society, together with 
an exaggerated idea of her own unfitness to cope with overestimated 
grandeurs,—these combine to make her giddy at the thought of a 
summer hotel, with its veranda people, or of a hotel dining room, 
and what seems to her a volley of forks and knives at every plate. 
Let me give a few hints to thé unsophisticated girl who feels 
that she would like to spend a summer at one of the fashionable 
resorts, but who shrinks from it because of its customs and man- 
ners, so alien to her simple home. < These are hints to the girl, 
unused to society, who has been asked to spend part of a summer 
with some friends in the mountains, or at the seashore, and who 
is writing to refuse the coveted opportunity simply because she is 
uncertain of her ownsociety manners. It is a talk ‘to the poor coun- 
try girl who feels that, in society, she would not know how to behave. 
In the first place, unless she is going with a friend whose mother or 
other chaperon is with her, she must have a chaperon of her own. Let us 
suppose that she is to stay at the seashore, at some fashionable hotel.. She 
should be accompanied by her mother, or by some woman older than her- 
self. A hotel of good repute would hardly receive a young woman unchap- 
eroned, unless, indeed, she were protected by the armor of work, which 
might not be in the case we are supposing. The mistake of selecting a 
young married woman, approximately the age of her charge, must not be 
made. Such chaperonage is no protection whatever. The chaperon should 
be a middle-aged or elderly woman, of dignity and distinction. 
The wardrobe of the young worgan should consist of a walking dress,a 
short skirt, a number of white shirt-waists, a cloak for evening wear, and 
as many simple summer gowns and equally simple evening gowns as she 
can afford. She should avoid anything savoring of loudness or queerness, 
anything that will attract attention or brand her as being eccentric. She 
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shou have a modest, tut fashionable black or dark blue bathing suit. 

lhe keynote of her behavior, upon arriving at her destination, should 
be quietn She should enter the hotel quietly, leaving her bags for the 
porter or the bell-boy to transfer from the carriage to the hotel office. Her 
chaperon y enter both their names on the hotel register; or, if she writes 
her ow! liss Rives, Coytesville,’’ will be sufficient. She will follow 
her chaperon to their apartments, carrying for her any light wrap or small 
parcel may be necessary. Her apartment must, if possible, adjoin 
and co nicate with that of her chaperon. 


e of arrival be late in the afternoon, she wil at once dress for 
dinner. ening 


dress is seldom worn by a young girl in a public dining- 
room 01 \ pretty summer gown, or a light and simple silk gown, 
may be ed, with Oxford ties, but no gloves. She should dress her hair 
simply ng the pure ornate style of coiffure until she is dressed for a ball. 

Entering a large dining room, brilliantly lighted and already well 
filled, may, at first, be quite an ordeal.« -The young woman will follow her 
chaper from the door to the table, and allow her to be seated first, taking 
her pl . second after, in the chair the waiter is holding for her,—and 
she should seat herself without fussiness or looking over her‘shoulder to be’ 
sure the iir is being properly placed. It will be properly placed, and 
her part is simply to beseated. It is somewhat less awkward, where a long 
room is to be traversed from the door, if the young woman and her chape- 
ron converse quietly, without laughing, on the way to their table. She has 
simply to remember not to hurry, not to brush against those whom she 
meets, and not to overturn dishes on the corners of the tables she is obliged 
to pass. The eyes of those in the dining room are by no means upon her; 
probably not one pe.son is actually regarding her. 

She will find at the left of her plate four forks, with a tiny one cross- 
ing them, and, at the right, two knives, and a third smaller knife. A spoon 
will lie before her plate. The use of these is most simple and logical; but, 
when she is in doubt, she should watch her chaperon, or, failing that, be 
quietly absorbed in conversation for a moment while she learns from some- 
one at the next table. 


Ordering from a Menu Card Is a Fine Art, an? Should Be Left to a Chaperon 


Her napkin should be partly unfolded in her lap when the first course 
is served,—for the napkin must not be fastened to the bodice. The first 
course will, perhaps, be clams, and, when she has used lemon.juice and 
seasoning, she will take the tiny fork at her left to lift the clams from their 
shells. ‘The shells must lie in the crushed ice in which they were brought, 
being touched only by the tips of the fingers to detach them from their 
contents. Nor must they be piled one onthe other, or otherwise disturbed, 
when the clams are eaten. The dish in which they are served, or the plate 
for any course, must not be set aside: the waiter will come to remove it. 

Soup, fish, an entrée, a roast, a salad, dessert and coffee will follow. 


The three smaller forks will be used for the fish, the entrée, and the salad; 
the large knife and fork for the roast, and the extra knife may be used for 


the entrée, if needed. The soup is served by the chaperon, one ladleful 
being sufficient. It is eaten with the large spoon, which is carried quietly 
to the mouth, nor should a hissing sound accompany the eating of soup, 
which is taken from the side of the partly filled spoon. Wafers or bread must 
not be broken in it. A piece of bread, laid by the side of the plate, may 
be broken in small pieces and eaten from the fingers. When the small 
bread-and-butter knife is used, in the other courses, the bread is never to 
be cut, but always broken. In finishing the soup, the plate must never be 
‘‘tipped up’’ or ‘*scraped’’ for the last drops. , 

Salad should be dressed before it is brought to a.table. -If it is not, 
quietly request the waiter to prepare it. Dessert and black coffee in 
small cups complete a dinner. Crackers and cheese should be eaten with 
the fingers, but a fork may be used for soft cheese. 

he tips of one’s fingers should be dipped in the finger bowls, crush- ' 
ing the fragrant leaves or rose petals floating on the water, and then dried 
on the napkin which :> laid beside the plate. 

Ordering from a menu card is confusing to one not accustomed to it. 
A young woman may allow her chaperon to do this for her; but,if she does 
it herself, she should order the dishes which she can pronounce, and not 
try to ask for those printed in foreign languages. She must give her order 
to the w: n a low, distinct tone, and, on no acount, Aoint to what she 
would lik \ rebuke to the waiter should be left to her chaperon. In 
this conne , it may be observed that, when at dinner or luncheon at 
the ho friend, a rebuke to a waiter is a false step indeed, as is also 
a reques ide to her hostess and not to the waiter for a seasoning or a 
condiment which may not have been served to her. 

tter of eating gracefully should be cultivated at home, and not 
during the first visit to a watering place or to a friend’s home. 

Leave the dining room leisurely. It is always gracious to thank the 
waiter who opens the door or places a chair on the veranda. Indeed, a 
quiet expression of thanks is seldom out of place. A gracious manner 


shows a kind heart and self-respect. 


Letters of Introduction to People at a Resort Should Be Mailed, not Presented 


It is to be observed that artists or teachers, or other girls who are self- 
supportin 


iay go to these public places together, and, if they behave 
quietly, they do not subject themselves to ridicule, or to mortifying criti- 
cism. Indeed, a young woman alone, if she is careful, can journey from 
Dan to Beersheba. She must be modestly dressed and behave quietly; then 
she will not e've the evil-tongued occasion to talk. 
Che matier of chance acquaintanceships at summer resorts is simple. 
The overtures of a man to whom a young woman has not been introduced 
must be distinctly but politely ignored at once, and, if a second attempt be 
made by him, he is simply to be referred by the young woman to her chap- 
eron. The single exception is when all are gucsts at an afternoon tea or a 
beach party; then the hostess is a sufficient guarantee for entering into 
conversation with a stranger, though the acquaintance need not afterwards 
be resumed. 


Conversation with women she has not met is permissible, providing 
they are immediately introduced to her chaperon. Where such acquaint- 
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ance has been found desirable, and has ripened a little, the young woman 
may accept invitations to go on sailing parties or to picnics made up of young 
people properly chaperoned, in which her own chaperon is not included, 
provided the latter knows those in whose care she places her charge. 

At affairs of this nature, the acquaintanceship of men is likely to be 
made, but the same rule for the evening should be maintained, and, while a 
young woman is receiving calls, her chaperon should remain in the room and 
should not leave the veranda or drawing-room before the young lady retires. 

If she has brought letters of introduction to anyone staying at the same 
place, she will, upon her arrival, mail these, enclosing with them her chap- 
eron’s card and her own, She wii! return first calls within two weeks, — 
preferably within a week, accompanied by her chaperon. \ 

She must not ask men to call upon her, verbally or by note. That 
will be left to her chaperon. She should never go for a walk or a drive 
with a man in the evening, or during the daytime, without her chaperon. 
Indeed, without the latter, she should not go out, even with a young friend. 

The idea that a summer resort is an unconventional place, necessarily 
haunted by Bohemianism, is fortunately a mistaken one. No society, how- 
ever,.is more censorious, or more prone to gossip, than a summer hotel 
contingent. .A young woman’ who, through ignorance or bravado, or an 
assumption of fastness, has made herself conspicuous at such a place, or 


- once becomes the object of any comment whatever, has effectually injured her 


own pleasure for the entire season, and should make her departure quietly. 





Nicholas C. Creede and ‘‘ Whiskers,’’ his faithful friend of many ycars 


A Miner and His Mascot 








( CY WARMAN 
py: j [Author of “‘ Snow on 
p the Headlight ’’} 


way up in Colorado, where the Rio Grande River is so narrow that a good 
hunter—with hounds in hearing,—could clear it at a single leap, 
there was a mining camp called Del Norte. To this camp came Nicholas 
C. Creede, with his hairy little dog, and there they passed the winter of 
1877-78. In the spring of 1878, they went away to the hills to prospect. 
All that summer they traveled over the Coloradc Rockies, but where they 
dug there was no pay dirt, and often the man and his faithful friend went 
hungry to a hard bed; while the wolf, as hungry as they, howled and called 
his mate fromthe quaking aspen grove at the top of the gulch. Finally, 
when the wild flowers faded, the aspen leaves lost their luster, and winter 
shrouded the Sangre de Christo, Creede and his dog again went to Del 
Norte. They lived very economically that winter, for they could not afford 
ostentation, had they been so inclined. 

When spring opened, the miner kicked the kinks out of his legs, the 
little dog stretched, yawned, scratched, and followed his quiet master 
up the dim trail that led to the hills. When the trail ended, they went on 
into a trackless wilderness. Very slowly they traveled, for the miner’s mus- 
cles were soft and his pack heavy; but, at the end of a month, they were 
lost to Del Norte. That summer, like the one preceding, was passed ina 
fruitless search for gold, but the miner enjoyed every hour. He was fresh 
from the solitude of the plains, where, for seven years, at the head of a 
small company of Pawnee scouts, he had been guarding the builders of the 
first transcontinental railway, protecting the scattered settlers, and keeping 
the Sioux Indians from the overland stage, and their merciless hounds at 
bay from the solitary, but heroic riders of the Pony Express. After seven 
years on the level lands that were as lonely and monotonous as would be 
seven years at sea with never a shore in sight, the change to the wild, awful 
grandeur of the Rockies was a welcome one. All too soon the season closed; 
and,as the snow came down, the man and his dog went into winter quarters. 

This yearly going and coming of Creede and his dog continued so 
long that the permanent people of the place came to regard them as the fixed 
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signs of spring and winter. No man who knew ever thought of changing his 
flannels while the silent miner and his mute partner were in camp; no 
prospector ever packed until Creede packed; and, when he returned to 
town, they began to fetch firewood from the foothills and heap it at the 
ends of their cabins. 

Often, while prospecting, Creede came upon small bands of Indians, 
regular renegades and roaming robbers, but he was so accustomed to the 
red men and their treachery that he lost little sleep on their account. One 
night, when he was weary after a hard day’s work, he spread his blanket 


beside a murmuring mountain stream and was soon asleep.. Presently, he 
was awakened by the touch 


of the little dog’s nose* to 
his own. ‘‘ Lie down, Whis- ' 
kers!’’ said the miner. 

Whiskers obeyed, and 
Creede closed his eyes. Soon 
he was disturbed by a low 
growl, and peeped out to see 
Whiskers sitting up and 
looking intently into 
the darkness. Creede’s 
trained eyes swept the 
shadowy shores of the little 
stream, but he could see 
nothing. Whiskers contin- 
ued to stare, turning his little 
hairy head only long enough 
to nose his master and urge 
him to be careful. Creede 
looked again, and, after gaz- 
ing steadily for some time, 
he made out a dark object 
hugging the ground by the 
brookside. _ It looked like a 
bear, but a summer bear will 
not creep toward’a man in 
that: way. Creede, turning 
on his side, reached for his 
rifle and drew the hammer 
back. Atsound of the ‘‘click! 
click!’’ of the gunlock, the 
dark object raised itself the 
ieast bit, and then silently 
vanished down the stream. 

The next morning, when 
the miner went to look for 
tracks, he ‘saw, on a tiny 
sand-bar, the imprint of a 
moccasin. The dog put his 
nose in the track, snuffed, 
and looked at his master. 
«« Yes, Whiskers, I see,’’ said 
Creede, and then he stooped, 
picked up the little hairy 
object, shook him, hugged 
him, and carried him back 
to the camping-place. When 
he had kindled a fire, he 
roasted a young grouse that 
he had shot the day before, 
and they had a fine break- 
fast, which the miner must 
have missed only for the dog. 

Forsix consecutive sum- 
mers Creede and his com- 
panion camped in Colorado. 
Creede was growing weary 
of the hopeless hunt. The 
mountains, that had seemed 
so wild and grand, grew 
monotonous and common- 
place. Familiarity had bred 
contempt. One day, when he 
had lain longer than usual on a mossy bank, and had smoked his pipe a sec- 
ond time, he allowed the song of the Saguache to soothe him to sleep. When 
he awoke, he found Whiskers grubbing away where he smelled a wood 
mouse, or a gopher, or the track of a gray mountain squirrel. Creede sat 
up and watched the industrious little digger work. Some of the broken 
rock that he clawed out rolled to where the miner sat. Creede picked up a 
piece, as a prospector will, to examine it, but with his mind far away, for 
he had been dreaming of the dead past, of rolling plains, of Indians, and 
of buffaloes and the wild chase. Suddenly he jerked his head slightly, «as 
if he had received an electric shock. His lips parted. He stared at the 
bit of stone. He broke it across the head of his pick, looked at the broken 
end, and then looked at the dog, still working away. He kindled'a 
fire, burned some bone-dry pifion and roasted the rock on the hot coals. 
As he sat and watched it, he saw little beads of perspiration come to the 
surface. Tiny beads they were, half the size of an ordinary pinhead, but 
rich and yellow. They were beads of gold. 

Then, as if he felt entitled to a report, the little hairy prospector came 
down and looked into his master’s face. ‘‘Oh, you lucky dog!’’ cried 
Creede, catching up Whiskers and shaking him, and then holding him off 
at arm’s length and shaking him again. ‘‘Whiskers,’’ said he, ‘‘ we win.”’ 

Creede spent some happy days there, digging and prospecting; and, 
when he had fixed his stake, he secured some rich specimens and went to 
Del Norte. 

When the people of the camp saw him: coming down the trail, they 
were interested. Some said he had found pay dirt, but others guessed he 
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He was acquainted with red men and their treacherous wiles 
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had become disgusted and discouraged, and was going to sell out for cash. 

Many of the vulgarly curious crowded into his cabin, and asked. im, 
pertinent questions as to the cause of his unexpected return, but they could 
get little or no information. They saw him enter an assay office, and saw 
him go back later, and by-that sign they knew he had found something. 

‘There was no end of gossip in Del Norte that night, and early next 
morning some prospectors, who had known Creede slightly, called at his 
cabin, hoping, in the leading loafing place of the afternoon and evening of 
the previous day, to hear something of a fabulously rich camp that had 
been opened, ‘he cabin was empty. The prospectors stared into one 

another's faces, then turned 
and began to packup. They 
ny. ‘ ; were old-timers in the hills, 
and could follow a trail like 
Indians. They did not get 
near enough to see Creede, 
but they camped at noon 
and at night where he had 
camped, only half a day 
behind him. Creede had 
scarcely unpacked and be- 
gun to grub, when his pur- 
suers filed into the narrow 
cafion. They were welcome, 
of course, though Creede 
would have preferred his dog 
and undisturbed solitude. 

Now, when the others 
of the populace missed 
Creede and learned that 
those who had boasted of 
being friends of the lucky 
prospector had also disap- 
peared, there was a stam- 
pede to the headwaters of 
the Saguache. 

Upon the heels of the 
prospector came the capital- 
ist. Creede was cramped. He 
did not like so much noise, 
so many people, or so many 
questions. Correspondents 
came from Denver, made 
pencil sketches of Creede 
and Whiskers, and wrote 
wonderfully impossible tales 
of the marvelous richness of 
the new region, and of the 
matchless prowess of the 
mysterious prospector by 
whom it had been revealed, 

Creede read these sto- 
ries with a feeling of disgust, 
but he smiled, and looked 
guiltily at the dog. ‘* Whis- 
kers,’’ said he, folding his 
paper, ‘‘ you’ re a great chap, 
and the more I see of other 
peoplethe better! like you.’’ 

As summer waned, the 
excitementdied out. Creede’s 
claim was the only one worth 
working, and it was not very 
rich. Some Denver men of- 
fered the miner five thou- 
sand dollars, cash, for ‘‘the 
Gopher,”’ and Creede, being 
tired of the place and the 
endless talk, took the money. 
He knew a quiet man who 
ran a private bank at a lit- 
tle town called Poncha 
Springs, over on the Arkan- 
sas River. Into the custody of this meek-looking man Creede gave most 
of his money, keeping only enough to take him back to Del Norte and 
winter him there. The prospectors. lived well that winter, and, when the 
bluebirds and robins came again, Whiskers was fat and fine. 

With a fuzzy burro and a new outfit, they set out early in the spring, 
leaving something more than four thousand dollars in the Poncha Bank. 
That summer, like many others, was lost, for nothing worth assaying was un- 
earthed. 

A blinding blizzard, running ahead of time, caught them in a cafion 
and nearly snuffed them out; but, after a three-days’ battle, during which 
Creede carried Whiskers in the bosom of his blouse, they got to the valley 
and to Del Norte, with nothing more serious than a few frostbites. 

Creede found two letters in the Del Norte post office for him. One 
had been there a nionth and 'the other for two months, The first was post- 
marked ‘‘ Poncha,’’ and Creede read it eagerly, scenting trouble. It was 
from his banker. It spoke of embarrassment, and hinted that it would be 
hard to make good if a ‘‘run’’ were started, and expressed the hope that the 
prospector would leave his money.a little longer. The other envelope 
had been stamped at Denver, but it was from the banker. 

It was frank, almost cheerful. ‘‘Our bank is busted,’’ the letter said; 
‘the building’s burned, and I'm going back East to try and dig up. 

««P, S.—I'm sorry; but such is life. ‘So long!’’ 

Creede crushed the letter in his sun-scorched hand, and gazed into the 
fire that he had just kindled in his cabin.‘ Presently he opened his hand. 
straightened the letter out, re-read it, then “rushed it and tossed it into the 
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blaze. The other letter met a like fate. Unlocking his little tin trunk, he almost melancholy face of his friend, and rejoicing in his success. ‘‘You 
took out his bank book and threw that into the fire. Then he sat down and ought to be happy.”’ 

lifted the dog and shook him, then held him off and shook him again. ‘‘Yes,’’said Creede, ‘‘I ought to be,’’ and he looked out where the 

‘*Whiskers,’’ said Creede, ‘‘we lose our bank! Did you hear that, March winds were sweeping the Mesa. 

Whiskers? We're bankers,—that is, we were. We're out of business just There was silence for some moments, during which the visitor won- 
at the present writing, but we're in that class. We've been td the summit. dered why this man should seem so sad. He could not know that, even 
I presume we barely,escaped society. In a little while I might have seen then, a Judas was at the old miner’s board,—a Judas whose kiss, it is 


you in some fine lady’s lap with a yard of ribbon around your neck. But it 
is past now 


Putting the dog to one side, the miner picked up a few bits of paper - 


that had fluttered to the dirt hearth, threw them into the blaze, and then 
went out and bartered his burro for breadstuff. That was a long, hard 
winter,—the longest and hardest that the two quiet prospectors had ever 
known. Six more years of profitless prospecting followed. The prospectors 
were growing gray. Only miners can appreciate the long, tireless digging 
for a coveted metal. Nobody else understands a true miner's grit. 

Creede and Whiskers hit the trail later than usual in 18—, and they 
walked out of the camp slowly, pausing once or twice to look back. A few 
persons who had known something of the pinch and poverty of the little 
household saw them out of town, but always from a distance, and some of 
them predicted that they would not come back. 


One day, early in September, Whiskers dragged himself into the 


post office. He was alone, but that was always Creede’s first calling place, 
and, naturally, Whiskers followed the habit. The good, kind postmaster 
patted the little dog, then went to the door and looked for Creede. The 
dog trotted in front of him and stopped in the road when the man stopped 
at the door. When, seeing nothing of the prospector, the postmaster re- 
turned to his work, the dog came back. Hours went by and still the little 
dog hung about the office. The man gave him an envelope to take to the 
cabin, but he dropped it, looked at the man,and whined. ‘He is starved,”’ 


said the man, and he brought food for the dog. The dog ate as fast as he 
could gulp it down; but, when the postmaster started toward the door, the 
dog left his dinner and trotted out ahead, only to stop again when the man 
stopped. By the middle of the afternoon half the men and all the women 
in Del Norte knew that Whiskers had come into camp alone. The post- 
master started for Creede’s cabin, the dog trotting in front of him; but, when 
they came to the point where the trail turned off toward the foothills, the 
dog took to the trail. He would not go near the cabin. The dog sat down, 
trembled, and whined, and at last the man understood. 

Leaving his wife in charge of the office, the postmaster organized a res- 
cuing party, which was then headed by Whiskers, who led the way to the 
hills. When night overtook them they camped, and Whiskers camped 
with them. At sunset on the following day, the little dog grew nervous 
and impatient. Poor and weak though he was, he led on so fast that 
the rescuers found it hard to keep up with him. Finally, at the summit of 
a low ridge, he broke away. A few moments later the postmaster and his 
men found him by his master, who lay tossing on a hard bed of boughs, 
burning with mountain fever. They brought fresh water from the adjacent 
stream, boiled the bitter mountain sage and drenched him with the brew, 
and early on the following morning set out for Del Norte, carrying poor 
Creede on a gray blanket stretched between parallel poles of aspen wood. 

Creede offered no objections,—he was beyond that. At midnight they 


hau him housed and a doctor by his bunkside. 

That was the battle of his life, and for his life, one might say. Creede 
came out of it saddened and discouraged. He knew that the good people 
of the place had done a great deal for him and that he was unable to repay 
them. 

In time the story of his hard luck and heroism got into the Denver 
papers, and a banker, who had helped many prospectors and others, offered 
to grub-stake the miner, and give him a fresh start. If he had offered to 


give, Creede would have felt hurt, and would have refused the offer; but, 
as he wanted to help, Creede accepted and took courage. He was to draw 


a fixed salary, win or lose, and to have a one-third interest in all his finds. 
The prospectors lived well, but not extravagantly, the following sum- 
mer. One day, when they were climbing a thickly wooded slope, one hun- 


dred miles or more west of the scene of their last misfortune, the trained 
eye of the prospector picked up a trail of float. He followed it eagerly, up 


and up, and near the summit he staked a claim and called it ‘‘the Ame- 
thyst."’ It came, in time, to be a good claim, and a town was built in the 
narrow gulch below, called ‘‘Creede,’’ after the locator of ‘‘the Amethyst.”’ 
The camp prospered and made money for deserving men, and made some 


undeserving men rich. 

In a little while a railway was built to the new district, and the people 
of Del Norte saw trains going through, bound for Creede Camp, full of 
passengers and freight, and men even riding on the roofs of the cars hug- 
ging hot stovepipes, and risking their lives at every curve, that they might 
not be too late at the new camp. 

The Del Norte butcher, who bought Creede’s burro, and who gave 
Whiskers many a choice scrap during Creede’s illness, got the claim adjoin- 
ing ‘‘the Amethyst.’’ He is now living in luxury at Los Angeles, California. 


* * * * * * * * 

FA®! y in 1893, when the author of this sketch and his friend, the pros- 
* pector, were having their last long, undisturbed talk together, this 

pen-pic ture was maae. 


Creede had been reading ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ A box of cigars stood 
on his table; and, when he opened it and held it out to his visitor, it played 
atune. Off in one corner a big music box was tinkling. Whiskers was 
wearing jewelry. About his neck he had a gold-bound collar, ornate with 
nuggets, with a golden pendant studded with stones. ‘How is ‘the Ame- 
thyst?’’’ asked the visitor, and for answer the prospector tossed over a bit 
of white paper that had been torn from a small pad such as busy men keep 
near them to scribble and figure on. Nota word was written, but on the 
bit of paper were these interesting figures :— 

‘* $30,000. 00.”’ 

They had been marked down by that big, busy man in Denver, Creede’s 
banker and benefactor, and represented Creede’s share of the net earnings 
of ‘‘the Amethyst’’ for the short month of February. 

‘‘A thousand dollars a day!’’ said the visitor, looking at the quiet, 


claimed, has since caused one of the awful, unwritten tragedies of the West. 
But that story is not for you now. Some other time it may be. 
This is the story of Whiskers, and of the reward that came from kind- 
ness to a diminutive, helpless, but wonderfully intelligent dog,—a little 
dumb animal that almost seemed to have the reasoning power of a man. 








Duane H. Church, the watchmaker who has perfected many almost human machinc-tools 


A Master of Mechanics 


FRANKLIN J]. FORBES 





EyVE®Y now and then, a man is ‘‘discovered.”’ 

quietly, performing some great task. The searchlight of the daily 
newspaper does not cast its glare upon him, and the great part that he 
plays in the world’s activities is known only to the members of his little 


For years, he works on 


personal circle. Then, by accident, all the world hears of him, and the 
‘«man in the street,’’ who always knows the celebrities, speaks of the 
newest one as if he had been in the public eye for years. 

By the merest chance the whole country has heard anewname. When 
the brother of the German emperor came to America this year, he asked 
to meet the men who have made this country the world’s greatest commer- 
cial nation,—our captains of industry. In seeking out the one hundred 
living Americans, in all our varied activities, who have done most to pro- 
mote our material advancement, Duane H. Church was selected as the 
master tool-maker, the genius whose inventions have revolutionized the 
art of watchmaking. Until the coming of Prince Henry of Prussia,not one 
American man in ten thousand knew that the world-fame of the American 
watch is due to one quiet worker in a New England town. 

A man who lays an iron trail across a continent, or sends a mighty 
merchant fleet across the seas, or organizes scattered industries into a giant 
corporation, is more likely to be in the public eye than the quiet genius 
who devises intricate machinery to reduce the cost of making a watch, or 
designs an engine of increased efficiency, or discover. a new formula in 
chemistry. The one produces spectacular effects, but the other provides 
for him the materials for his fireworks. The organizer and the inventor 


both have their parts to play, and one could not exist without the other. 
Mr. Church might have been a great ironmaster, or shipbuilder, or 
cotton spinner; chance made him a watchmaker, and, now that he has 
been ‘‘discovered,’’ it is recognized that he is the greatest living watch- 
maker; but, for twenty years, he has worked in the same shop, known to 
He has labored to improve conditions, without seeking praise. . 


but a few. 
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In these days of wonderful industrial progress, 
one hears a great deal of labor-saving machinery, 
of the ingeniously contrived automatons that do 
the work of many men. They have been devel- 
oped to their highest efficiency in this country, 
and in all the distinctively Yankee industries— 
pin-making, watchmaking, shoemaking, and the 
like,—it is the machine tool that has enabled us 
to undersell our trade rivals in international mar- 
kets. Probably in no other industry have labor-sav- 
ing machines played such an important part in 
reducing the cost of production as in watchmaking. 
Before the days of machines, thirty times as much 
work was expended in making a watch as now. 
There is a gain of over a hundredfold in making 
ratchet- caps, click-spring screws, and minute 
hands; over two hundredfold in making hour and 
second hands and minute wheels; over three hun- 
dredfold in completing third, fourth, and center 
wheels; over five hundredfold in punching from 
sheet brass the barrel bridge; nearly seven hun- 
dredfold in punching pillar and top plates, and 
over two thousandfold in punching balance cocks. 
As many as a thousand different operations enter 
into the making of one stem-winding watch, yet 
the equivalent of one man’s work for eight or nine 
hours will make the movements, and three or four 
hours more—twelve hours in all, —will enclose the 
works in a gold case. 


He Was an Ordinary Watchmaker, but He Had Grit 


Not very many years ago, Mr. Church was an 
itinerant watchmaker,—-a very good workman, to 
be sure, but just a plain artisan. Of a roving na- 
ture, he left the East, where he was born half a 
century ago, and sought fortune in the West. His 
bent was for mechanics; he liked to tinker with 
machines. In St. Paul he met a watchmaker 
named Gridley, from whom he learned his trade. 
While working at his bench one day, Gridley 
stopped to examine a watch Church had been at 
work on. 

‘Is that the best you can do?’’ he asked. 

««Maybe I might do a little better,’’ said Church. 

‘‘Then, young man,"’ said Gridley, ‘‘you just 
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begin and do it all over again, and remember this: 
never leave a piece of work until you have done 
the best you know how to do.”’ 

The great watchmaker says that he began to 
achieve success from that day. He has always 
done his best. Leaving St. Paul, he drifted about 
the West, working at his trade. He wanted to 
travel, and found a place with a watch company 
as an ‘‘advance agent’’ for its make of watches. 
He was to travel through the West ahead of the 
sales agents, proclaiming the praises of their wares. 
After four weeks on the road, he went back to the 
Chicago office and turned in the watches he was 
carrying. 


These Machines Increase the Wages of Workingmen 


‘*Here’s your truck,’’ he said to the manager. 
‘I am tired of trying to make other folks believe 
things about these watches that I don’t believe 
myself.”’ 

‘*Could you make any better watches ?’’ asked 
the manager, jokingly. 

“If I could n’t,I would n’t call myself a watch- 
maker.”’ 

‘I’ ll take you at your word. I'll set you to 
work in the shops, to see what you can do,”’ 

That was twenty years ago. Mr. Church had 
‘not been long in the factory before it was found 
that he was a rare genius. He told his employers 
that their watches cost too much to make. They 
were spending too much for raw material, and 
their wage account was extravagant. 

««Give me a free hand in this factory,’’ he said, 
‘cand I'll save you money.”’ 

So Mr. Church was made mechanical superin- 
tendent of the works, and told to go ahead and do 
whatever he liked. He saw that men were per- 
forming purely mechanical operations that might 
better be done by machines, which could work 
more rapidly and accurately. He set himself to 
the task of devising the wonderful automatons that 
have made him the first watchmaker in America, 
if not in the world. Mr. Church is constantly at 
work making more wonderful machines, and more 
than one hundred and fifty watchmaking ma- 








CONSERVATIVE esti- 

mate places at two 
thousand the number of 
young men whowill this 
year be admitted to the 
bar in the United States. 
Of these, perhaps one- 
third will never practice 
their profession, they 
having studied law as an 
aid to business careers, 
as a ladder on which to 
mount to political suc- 
cess, to equip them- 
selves to teach others 
the science of jurispru- 
dence, or, in certain rare 
cases, to enable them to administer intelligently 
the fortunes left by less highly favored ancestors. 
‘«Every gentleman should know the law,’’ says 
an ancient writer, and the present complexity of 
business interests and the frequent necessity for 
immediate action make it almost imperative for a 
man of affairs to acquaint himself as thoroughly 
as practicable with the fundamentals of this science. 


In Two Decades All-Round Lawyers Will Be Scarce 


It may seem a gloomy and hazardous prophecy 
to say that, within twenty years, the individual or 
general-practice attorney will be extinct, save only 
in the remoter country districts. Yet, after observ- 
ing the trend of events for a number of years, and 
listening, as the author has, to the stories of many 
hundreds of attorneys throughout this country, he 
is forced to this conclusion. 

Reduced to a chemical formula, computed on a 
scale of ten, the sum of legal business may be said 
to be compounded of the following :— 

Real estate 


Corporations 





Commercial cases and ‘‘collections’’....2 ‘ 
Wills and administration of estates....... I part. 
Accident and negligence suits. ........... iss 
Defense of criminals...............cseseoes "Maw 


Fifteen years ago, real-estate practice was the 
most lucrative branch of the calling. Ten thou- 
sand dollars a year was looked upon as a very 
small income for a lawyer who made it his spe- 
cialty. Its following practically ceased with the 
organization of title-insurance companies. Their 
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chines bear his name. and the stamp of his genius. 

So rapidly does he work that the machine shop, 
where his tools are made, is five years behind his 
designs; and, as for taking out patent rights, he 
gave that up long ago. He knows that he is so 
far ahead of other men in the same field that he 
need not fear the theft of his ideas. An idea of 
what he has accomplished may be gained from 
the statement that in ten years the output of the 
works has increased from one thousand, seven 
hundred, to two thousand, seven hundred watches 
a.day,.with scarcely any increase in the number 
of workmen. Wages have steadily increased, the 
average pay of the men being eighteen dollars a 
week. 

In addition to providing machines that have 
taken the place of human labor, Mr. Church has 
instituted economies in the use of materials. The 
cost of the waste material, when Mr. Church be- 
gan his work, almost equaled the present cost of 
production. 

The machines which Mr. Church has devised 
do almost everything but talk. His idea has been 
to invent automatic watchmakers, His machines 
work with remarkable precision. Take, for ex- 
ample, the one for making the balance staffs. 


Despite Ill Health, He Has Improved Conditions 


‘«Under the old order of things,’’ as the inventor 
explains it, ‘‘there were a score of operations in 
making the balance staff. Now, but one opera- 
tion isrequired. The balance staffs are made from 
steel wire, in lengths of thirty-six inches. One 
of these wires, while held in a hollow spindle, is 
worked upon in succession by six different tools, 
all working automatically. The machine leaves 
nothing undone. Some of the pivots made in the 
machine are no larger than a human hair."’ 

What Mr. Church has accomplished in life has 
been despite ill’ health, He has been for years 
almost an invalid. He has breakfast in bed, goes 
at once to the works, and at night goes home and 
directly to bed again. He never travels alone, 
because of an affection of the heart. Physicians 
have advised him to stop working, but he will not. 














The Decline of the Practicing Lawyer 


H. GERALD CHAPIN 








fees are less than the individual lawyer can afford 
to accept, their staff comprises counsel of the 
highest skill in this particular line, and, best of 
all, from the layman's standpoint, the company’s 
financial responsibility is unquestioned in case an 


error is made. It is quite true that there now ex- 
ist certain law firms claiming to do a real-estate 
business; but, in nearly every instance, it will be 
found that their work is loaning funds of clients or 
of members upon bonds and mortgages. But 
even the ‘‘loan’’ business has been cut into by 
the title corporations, many of which are now en- 
gaged in selling bonds and mortgages of which 
they guarantee payment of principal and interest. 


The Law’s Practitioners Will Be Divided into Classes 


When an individual attorney has a stray title to 
search for, he almost invariably takes it to one of 
these concerns and receives the ten, fifteen, or 
twenty per cent. which competition has forced 
them to allow him as a bonus. Retribution is 
overtaking them, however. The ‘‘Torrens Act’’ 
has been passed by many legislatures. It is un- 
fortunate that the scope of this law is not more 
generally understood. Under it,title to land may 
be guaranteed by the state, thus permitting real 
property to be as easily pledged and sold as any 
chattel. 

One of the few strongholds in the real estate 
line still left to the lawyer in a large city is the 
representation of clients whose property is being 
condemned for the opening or widening of streets. 





This is usually done upon 
acontingent basis, the at- 
torneys receiving a per- 
centage of the amount 
recovered. Competition 
in this field is exceed- 
ingly keen, and it is not 
considered beneath the 
dignity of a most repu- 
table firm to employ 
agents for the purpose of 
obtaining retaining con- 
tracts from property own- 
ers, the moment pro- 
ceedings are considered. 
Certain changes which 
will materially interfere 
with the pursuit of this line of business are, how- 
ever, being discussed by many municipalities; and 
it is not improbable that, in a few years, practice 
along this line will be made impossible. 


Commercialism Is Allying Itself with Legal Work 


Corporations have ceased to be appreciable 
factors, owing to the organization of various ‘‘incor- 
poration companies,’’ one of which, for fifty dol- 
lars, plus state fees, will organize a company, and for 
twenty-five dollars per year will thereafter provide 
an office for directors’ meetings, write the minutes, 
prepare the annual reports, and attend to the va- 
rious details which the particular state statute 
makes obligatory. Two or three New York City 
firms, which represent themselves as doing cor- 
poration business, will be found, upon examina- 
tion, to be largely ‘‘promoters,’’ supplying the 
capital for schemes which are likely to prove 
successful. 

The legal department of many trust companies 
will draw wills, free of charge, providing the tes- 
tator will appoint the company executor and trus- 
tee. The profit is derived from the statutory fees. 

“Collection agencies,’ whose representatives 
are usually young men not admitted to the bar 
and receiving a weekly stipend rarely over ten 
dollars, are prepared to dun a recalcitrant debtor 
upon terms so low as to render competition by an 
attorney out of the question. 

The fidelity and casualty companies are also a 

[Concluded on pages 429 and 430] 
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In California’s golden-poppied ficlds, kind Nature all her subtlest beauty yiclds 


What America Offers Her Artists 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 
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only within these magic circles, rise u' 
whose words are oracles for mankind, 
races all countries, and whose voices 
ghallages. Here, and here only, may we 
pect those mighty minds to be reared and 
names are naturalized in foreign lands,— 
travelers of civilization, yet to render their 
arer and more proudly dear to their own 
lbis is indeed cosmopolitanism, at once 

the nurse of patriotism.” 


Go w leridge, the poet and philosopher, 
. n beloved England. There are few 
mel re to question his knowledge or his 


insig he says of art, in his various essays, 
is def Chere can be no appeal from what 
he has n here, either by artists or critics. 
What f England is, of course, applicable 
to Ainer o any other civilized land. Itis well, 
then consider these weighty words, and 
to thi isly of the patriotic idea in art;—if 
we hz an idea, to develop it wisely, and, 
where 10t exist, to call it at once into being. 

It na popular fallacy that a man may 
study indeed, become great as an artist, 
ina f nd; but a careful search will explode 
this 1 It would be difficult for anyone to 
mentio1 tist who has become great [I do not 
refer 1 1e men of merely average eminence. } 
with ng had direct and frequent association 
with native land. Can aman spend his life 


abroad a1 be an American? 


A Painter Should Portray the Erain Which He Lives 


T 


ething in expatriation that unsexes 


mas nius. Ido not say thata man may 
not tt : certain periods of his life, with great 
profi en spend months in foreign lands; 
but airy with him racial instinct and 
desi e dces not do this, he returns to us 
out h our institutions and our progress, 
anc like a false note,—not in harmony 
witl t needs of his people. It is an un- 
trav speare who becomes the articulate 


VOICce I ) und. 
B e,there is danger to our people from 


overst which is often understudy,—and 
from l. While it is well for a man to 
go abro vr a few years, to see the great masters 
and obtain the advantages of foreign schools, there 
is gre rer as soon as he wishes to make a 
hom«¢ Alfred Stevens has said that ‘‘an 
artist s ve and work in the land in which 
he w nd in which he passed his youth.’’ 
Again es, ‘* However mediocre he may be, 
the p vho reproduces the era in which he 
live: e more interesting in time than the one 
who eproduce an epoch which he has not 
seen nber that Phillips Brooks accosted, 
ona ston thoroughfare, a young artist who 
had jus ned from Paris, and, with a word of 
wel pressed the hope that he had come to 
take bode in America, ‘Not yet,’’ the 
young replied, ‘‘I wish to go back to Europe 
for n tudy.’’ A serious expression passed 


over the face of the great humanitarian, and he 


and Author] 


said, ‘‘Ah, remember that a man may study until 
his hair is gray.’" He said little more, but the 
inference was clear; namely, that many a life is 
wasted in selfish study. 

Young American art students, after a year or 
two of study in Paris, have exhibited a freshness 
and an eagerness that have delighted their masters; 
but they have fallen away, as soon as they have 
taken up a permanent abode in France, into a 
pseudo-French style, which is neither American 
nor French, but an unhappy hybrid. We may 
establish this fact, then, that a man becomes an 
oracle to his people only as his pulses throb with 
the thousand kindred hearts about him. 


Art Should generally Be Taught in Public Schools 


Let us consider the purpose of art. In a word, 
we must know its universal purport before we can 
estimate fairly its possible benefit to our people. 
We must see how great art is bound up with true 
patriotism, and how great art is the reflection of 
great and simple living. It is the artist's mission 
to reveal to you the hidden world; and, when he 
has opened its beauties to you, you may go from 
world to world, forever enjoying and forever find- 
ing something new to enjoy. Art has not reached 
a point with us where it ranks with literature, 
music, or science, as it has done abroad. Still, a 
taste for it is now considered necessary to cultured 
men. Almost every well-equipped college in the 
land has a course in the fine arts, and no school 
is considered well-ordered which has not an art 
department. 

The claim of certain literary men, that artists 
are narrow, is true. The training of an artist is 
not yet understood in this country, and it is only 
dimly realized abroad. Instead of wondering how 
Shakespeare and Giotto and Donatello managed 
to do such perfect work with such poor schooling, 
we would better look more closely into the condi- 
tions of life which rounded out such men, and 
then attempt to make our schools correspond to 
those conditions. We cannot have a great art 
until art education is more generally taught in the 
public schools. What the clear-eyed Greeks 
thought to be the most essential thing in the edu- 
cational plan we relegate to the last place. Art is 
a thing that must grow with a child's life; it can 
seldom be grafted in later years. Our whole sys- 
tem of education is wrorg inthis respect. A child 
will acquire a knowledge of reading and writing 
from almost any environment in which he may be 
placed, but love and taste for the beautiful come 
only through association with beautiful things. 


America Can Establish Her Own Standard of Art 


It is to be clearly understood that I wish to do 
reverence to all the great men that have gone 
before; to all the great movements of art,— 
the Egyptian, the Greek, the Renaissance, or 
the French,—but I wish distinctly to say that, if 
other nations have become great on their own 
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A deep-cut canyon, silent and sublime,— 
A gorge of Colorado’s rugged clime 





By Lake Champlain, the cooling winds impart 
The breath of love and life, of song and art 





Wyoming’s mountains, high, majestic, grave, 
Look down on rivers where the wild -birds lave 
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Within the charmed Yosemite, one finds 
The cosmic food to feed a million minds 





Fair Florida, what wonders are displayed 
By thy low shores, beneath thy paim trees’ shade! 





The moonbeams on Lake Michigan at play 
Iilume the lonely steamer’s midnight way 
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O Delaware, bright river of my dreams, thy marge with Earth’s poctic magic tecms 


lines of thought and action, we must and should 
have the courage to do something great on those 
lines of progress which our ancestors have laid 
down for our national growth. 

At first our early sculptors and painters, espe- 
cially the sculptors, caught the classical fever, and 
they produced the lifeless school of Powers, Mil- 
more, and other men. They peopled our cities 
and our towns with a series of granite men such as 
were never seen on this earth, or in the waters 
above or below it. I would that the ground might 
open and swallow them all, for we should be a 
great deal better off for it. What must a sculptor 
be, in his life and training, in order to do great 
and enduring work ? 


American Sculptors Are not Making Our Monuments 
Let us glance at the only people who have done 


really great work in monumental sculpture,— ° 


the Greeks. The French, even, are not excepted; 
for, when all is known, they are, at their best, 
only clever, rarely great. The Athenian republic 
was not unlike our own in point of civilization and 
literary ability, but it was unlike our own in one 
vital respect. The artist was a rounded man, and 
not a one-sided creature. ‘‘The grandeur of 
character in the work of Phidias is heightened and 
partly produced through the absence of all con- 
scious striving and straining after effect. It is its 
simplicity which adds to its power; yet all the 
qualities in the work cannot be immediately pro- 
duced by one act of the will of an artist; they are 
to be traced back to the same characteristics in the 
man, and such a man was Phidias.’’ So says 
Professor Waldstein in his Phidian essays. 

If there are great artists in our country to-day, 
why is it that they are not making our public 
monuments? Surely the only reason can be that 
personal or political influence often has greater 
weight with those in control than absolute merit. 
True sculptors often hesitate to bring their work 
into competition with the offerings of marble yards 
and granite quarries; neither do they desire to 
have their work passed upon by those who are 
often incapable of judging of sculpture. The ad- 
mirable scheme of an art commission in this city 
will, fortunately, save us, in the future, from more 
of such horrors as we have seen and yet see. 


American Architecture Is in Need of Improvement 


After the sculptors and painters come the archi- 
tects; and they, at least, when the patriotic fever 
was high in colonial times, produced things of 
beauty. Then came the fever for reproducing for- 
eign models, not in any way suited to our climate 
or our needs, and the result is known to the most 
casual observer in Boston. The Masonic Temple, 
on Tremont Street, in that city, was an evidence 
of the abuse of a noble style like the Gothic. 
There are too many hideous examples of this 
treatment of classical and Gothic styles to need 
mention. 

Next came men with larger endowment and ot 
more generous education, who saw much in the 
Renaissance movement that might be used to ad- 
vantage in our domestic and public architecture. 
In one or two instances a successful adaptation 


has been made, but in almost all others our pub- 
lic buildings have been overlaid with finical orna- 
ment, and the architecture has been a travesty 
upon the fine old colonial style. When will 
men learn what James Russell Lowell has so 
well put in his ‘Present Crisis;’’ namely, that 
‘¢a miracle cannot be encored?’’ You might as 
well try to produce human beings on the plan of 
some human being once produced. In our litera- 
ture the ‘‘Chap Book”’ and other like efforts show 
this tendency to return to worn-out styles. If we 
could not do as good work to-day as was done in 
the old days, in publishing or in designing, there 
would be some excuse, perhaps, for such a disas- 
trous and vulgar work as the publications and 
illustrations exhibited with Mr. Beardsley’s name 
attached, and which people in society ask you, 
with unabashed front, if you have seen,—as if 
they were the supreme note of design. ‘‘Whata 
fine feeling for line he has!’’ they will exclaim. It 
would be better if his ‘fine feeling for line’’ had 
been quenched, while he was still young, and his 
attention turned to some useful trade, instead of 
being allowed to demoralize the world and our 
taste with inhuman and disgusting designs. Among 
the young men who call themselves poets, and 
many of them have excellent poetic talent, if not 
genius, one cannot help but observe a lack of 
sane, healthful virility. I talked with one, the 
other day, a man of undoubted ability, who told 
me he could not recite or read his poem, because 
he had not had his glass of brandy after his coffee. 
They will choose those beautiful forms by the old 
English or Italian writers,—even the wording,— 
and reproduce rondeaux and sonnets that might 
have done very well in Elizabethan times, but are 
entirely out of place to-day. They make one feel 
that a good form has been debased. 


Beauty Begets Pure and Perfect Enjoyment of Life 


But we are making giant strides in the right di- 
rection. The leading men of our time under- 
stand the world in terms of law rather than in 
terms of beauty, which comprehends both law and 
truth, The universe presents itself to man’s 
zsthetic nature in terms of beauty. There are 
many of us who, with the utilitarian spirit of the 
age, will ask, ‘‘ What is the use of beauty?’’ Pri- 
marily its use is for perfect and pure enjoyment, 
and to make us abs6lutely free. In the doing of 
this great thing it furnishes us with repose with- 
out waste, with growth without weariness, and 
with character without sad experience. It does 
more than this, however: it reveals to us the har- 
mony in the universe,—the divine order of things 
that seem chaotic. The universe lends itself, or, 
better, gives itself to us in the ratio of our desire 
and right to appropriate it. Surely there is no 
more elevating way than through the sense of 
beauty. 

How shall we get the best out of the world’s 
past, and yet be just to our own time, our coun- 
try, and ourselves? It is evident that the men of 
the present day who have achieved any worthy 
and enduring success are those who have, in 
some way, so mastered the past as to make it 

[Concluded on pages 4372 and 433] 
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To the outer world forbidden, in a spot remote and hidden, 
Every rose doth claim a secret guarded far from inortal view; 
Thus it is with us, who, flurried, through the garden plots are hurried, 
With a speechless love for flowers that are bending ‘neath the dew. 






Spry Spy led his troops, brave-hearted, where the crimson petals swayed, 
Where the soft-cheeked rose was rocking with her every charm displayed. 
Bright the road that led before them, and the sunshine shimmered o’er them, 
While the dust was all with dewdrops of the early morning laid. 
All advanced at once, as stated, and the greater part, elated, 

Scaled the sunlit crags undaunted, as they heard their captain's cry; 
While the Bumble kept them plodding, as his bandaged head went nodding, 
For he still remained submissive, Filed with fear that he might die. 

Thus it was that, far in hiding, where the tender petals curled, 
Spry Spy's host approached the entrance to a strange, enchanted world; 
‘*None has gone before,’’ said Bumble, in a manner meek and humble,— 
“I may yet reprimanded,'’—and his spotted wings unfurled. 
Dreamland’s ways are most surprising,—past all hope of analyzing,— 
And a fairy’s wand works wonders when ‘tis in the proper hand; 
Lo! the dim, dark ways entrancing, where the diamond drops were dancing, 
Led to depths, by elfins lighted, in a gorgeous fairyland. 
Down the stem, now grown gigantic, trooped the Spry Spy horde in glee, 
With a faithful guide to lead them, and that guide a bumble bee; 
While above, as dawn was creeping, lay a fairy queen, there sleeping, 
With her robe a crimson petal. that was blown from o'er the sea. 
Miss Amelia, blindly gropiag through the darkness, wandered, hoping 
That the journey would be over in a very little while, 
And the soldier close beside her stirred a creepy, sleepy spider, 
As he tried to help a comrade down the dimly lighted aisle. 
Was there ever rose so wondrous ?—Just to think that, down its stem, 
Flocked an army, bold and fearless, with its charm surrounding them! 
Spry Spy gripped his sword the tighter, as, advancing, all grew lighter, — 
Would an « enome watch over and their dauntless deed condemn ? 
Lo! the gloom was soon dissembled, and each little trooper trembled, 
With his paper cap a-tilting, though his heart was not upset; 
Sweet the air, with perfume scented |—Could a man stand discontented 
On the threshold of a country where such perfect charms were met? 
Bumble limped still forward, buzzing out a bee's bombastic woe, 
[He would much prefer the meadows where the nectared blossoms grow. ] 


And, from every nook enchanted, buds, by elfin hands transplanted, 


Smiled their doubtful sort of welcome,—half a ‘‘ Yes"’ and half a ‘‘ No.” 
There the sky was bluest flowers, formed in Nature's quaintest bowers, 
And the clouds were nodding daisies, that hung limply overhead. 
Mountain high, wild roses pillowed,—hosts of jonquils gaily billowed 
In this sea of fairy magic that would.know a monarch’s tread. 
All were deftly fashioned posies,—'’t was a world of color rare! 
Why, it seemed no sage could nfention all the kinds assembled there ! 
Who e’er saw such fragrant regions ?—Roses smiled in lovely legions.— 
What a realm for Mr. Bumble, with an acre for his share ! 
‘‘Comp-an-ee, attention! Good, sir! I should think at last you would, sir, 
Hold your gun as if 'twere loaded. Now, then, straighten up the line! 
Sergeant Young, please drop that candy !—You may plainly understand he 
Never would become a soldier like the other men of mine." 
Spry Spy didn’t like disorder, so the scattered crowd was made 
To assemble at attention, in a sheltered lilac glade; 
Then, at double time, they started, light of feet and happy-hearted, 
Under trees that bent with bluebells,—over pinks they had to wade. 
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It was ‘‘hep-te-hep-te,’’—hurry,—do not have a single worry; 
What are worlds Columbus gave us, in comparison with this? 
*T was a field where life besported, odd of shape and well assorted,— 
All the regal realm of Dreamland felt the touch of Nature's kiss. 
Into caldrons, magic-heated, pea-green goblins poured the best 
Of the odor-laden flowers that Dame Nature's hand had dressed; 
Dumped them in, all overflowing, roses red and posies glowing,— 
Stirred each sleeping pink and poppy from its leaf-enshrouded nest. 


Small need there for guns and rattle, or the uproar of a battle! 
Spry Spy bade his hosts dissemble that each one might see it all. 
Mr. Bumble, hungry fellow, spied a blossom bending, yellow, 
And he made a search for honey where the grasses sheltered tall. 
‘‘What is this?’’ one elfin grumbled, as he staggered ‘neath the load 
Of a vari-tinted burden, down the flower-guarded road,— 
‘“Who are all these folks approaching, on our sacred ground encroaching ?— 
‘Tis audacious thus to venture to our gracious queen's abode.”’ 


Soon the Spry Spy band was sighted, and the elfin folks alighted; 
Faces strange and faces comic did the army strong behold. 
‘‘We are from the world above you, and I feel quite sure we love you,"’ 
Spry Spy said, with calm demeanor, fearing that the host would scold. 
‘‘Here is sunshine strangely fashioned, here are boundless stores of wealth; 
All these flowers are rich in perfume, and their fragrance brings you health. 
Now we trust that our intrusion will not bring about confusion, 
For our purpose is most worthy, and we do not act by stealth."’ 


‘‘These,"’ explained a gnome, ‘‘are flowers that were killed by autumn showers,— 
All the wilted buds of summer that the season threw to waste; 
*Tis our duty thus to find them,—pluck and keep and safely bind them, 
In our garden of the rose-tree, where each vagrant one is placed. 
Here are gems from days forgotten of the ancient long ago, 
Here are blooms of summer hours that, neglected, used to grow,— 
Down the darkened dells, faint lifting, when the cloud-ship barks were drifting, 
And the South Wind never found them as it wandered to and fro. 


‘*Here the peachblow that was flurried, when the cold blast onward hurried, 
Has been brought to life, glad-hearted, and the dreaming violet 

That some ruthless hand has smitten knows grim laws and stern are written, 
In our fairyland, erm | that a leaf should be upset. 

When the springtime banner flutters, then our year of work doth show: 

Every flower must have its perfume, since Queen Nature wills it so. 
Roses, hyacinths, are bending, for the touch cf those attending, 

Who pour forth a share of perfume in the hollows where they grow.” 


Now the giant caldron’s steaming, there are miles of roses streaming; 
Did you know that last year's blossoms Felp to make the next complete ? 
Work, each gnome and sprite and fairy, on your vine-swung derricks airy, 
For the pansy lost last summer makes another pansy sweet. 
Heap the caldrons full to brimming, and the fairy queen shall give 
To the labeled potions essence, for the flowers soon to live. 
In the dead of night, soft-treading, goes the pea-green elfin, spreading 
All the perfume of the woodlands with a posy-girdled sieve. 


While these wondrous sights were flashing, Mr. Bumble’s feet were dashing 
From his nectar-loaded cradle to the Spry Spy leader's side. 
“‘Run,"’ he said, with accents humming, ‘‘for the fairy queen is coming; 
You must haste to cover quickly, for ‘tis policy to hide.’’ 
Through the lane of green she wandered, stopping now to press her lips 
To the petals of a flower,—then they claimed her finger-tips. 
All the dreamland seemed to greet her,—flocks of goblins went to meet her,— 
‘*We are captured,’’ mumbled Bumble; ‘‘say farewell to future trips.’’ 


W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 
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Winter is mild in these lowlands, so spring toward 


CFRV snuffed the air uneasily, and belled in his 

lowest note, as he trotted down to his fa- 
vorite drinking pool. He had been feeding since 
sundown,— now it was full dark, though not late 
enough for the mocking birds to begin their night 
singing. A doe in the verge of the swamp an- 
swered his belling with a little piteous bleat, but 
did not venture to join him as he deigned no 
answer. Cerv was very proud,—his antlers had 
full five points, and were just fairly in the white; 
that is to say, they had grown again, after the 
winter shedding. Antlers are not constant, like 
the horns of sheep and cattle. They fall every 
winter,—then from the roots push out budded 
velvety knobs, burning hot to the touch, which 
spread and grow, and, by and by, take the shape 
of antlers. The velvet shrinks and cracks, until 
it can be rubbed off, leaving the fine new antlers 
a clear chalk white. 

Cerv flung up his chin until his antler-tips 
touched his shoulders. He was a notable fellow, 
cognizable from all the other bucks in the swamp 
by the darkness of his chin-band, the clear white 
of his ear-lining, and the length and thickness of 
the tufts growing inside his legs. He went at an 
easy lope, keeping to the road at the border be- 
tween the swamp and the clearing. There was a 
high crooked-rail fence around the field. He 
leaped it without effort, straddled down some corn 
stalks, devoured the ears just in the milk, jumped 
out again, and loped away. 

There was water anywhere within fifty yards of 
the road, but he chose to goa full mile for his 
draught. Deer are curiously constant, in drink- 
ing, couching, and feeding, seldom lying down 
twice in the same spot, yet making a new bed but 
a little way from an old one. They have a still 
more curious fondness for human neighborhood. 
The trackless deeps of the swamp offered always 
safe asylum; but, partly because he had opened 
blinking fawn eyes in them, Cerv chose to stay in 
the comparatively open ones round about Red Gum 
Plantation. 

Red Gum lay just well inside the levee line, 
with its big fields sloping to the swamp, but so 
gently that they seemed, to the casual glance, of a 
dead level. In the overflow times, one found out the 
difference. Red Gum House was above the highest- 
water mark, when the fields were ten to twenty 
feet deep with it. Throughout all the great 
alluvial plain which the Mississippi River has 
built between Cairo and the Gulf, the highest 
land is close along the river banks, sloping 
thence to the swamps further in, which, in 
turn, lead out to the smaller streams flowing at 
the foot of the hills bounding the bottoms. 

Winter is mild in these lowlands, so spring 
toward the swamp-growth is always riotous, 
coming to the richness of midsummer before 
the end of May. That year the green things 
had grown so tall and slim that the land-wise, 
and especially the swamp-wise, said they were 
making ready for overflowing. Cerv knew 
only that they were juicy, well budded, and 
uncommonly well flavored. Still he did not 


the swamp-growth is always riotous, coming to the richness of a golden midsummer before the end of May 


The Truce of the Flood 


Martha McCulloch-Williams 
[Author of “‘Nert to the Ground,” etc., etc.] 


wholly lack prescience,—more than once he 
stopped short in his tracks, snuffed, turned his 
head this way and that way, while flicking his ears 
back and forth to catch sounds from every quarter. 

All about there was an oppressive stillness. No 
wind ruffled the tree-tops, and never a dewdrop 
plashed and fell. But tree toads peeped, bull 
frogs boomed a double bass, and from myriad in- 
sect harps came fine, faint, thorny trebles. Under- 
voicing all was a hissing, gliding tremolo, almost 
too faint to be called a sound, yet thrilling as the 
whisper of a dying world, or the voice of a waxing 
river, raging and gnawing its bank. Cerv shook 
his head, stamping impatiently, for the threat of 
that constant noise irritated him. Besides, he was 
really thirsty, —the corn-milk, and the salt he had 
licked from the earth, beside a deserted cabin, lin- 
gered still inhis mouth. Belling louder than be- 
fore, he threw up his chin again, and went toward 
the pool at a dead run. 

It was glassy-smooth as ever, but curiously 
swollen. He put down his head, meaning but to 
sip, and found his nose buried. After the first 
swig he raised his head, mumbling water, and 
letting it drip. It was earthy, bitter almost,— 
tainted with seep-water; thi! is to say, river water 
strained through the big alluvial sponge of the 
bottoms, and, in the straining, heavily charged 
with earthy salts. It sickens whatever drinks 
deeply of it; it also kills grass, and weeds, —in- 
deed, whatever tender green thing it may touch. 
Cerv turned disdainfully from the pool, just as 
the doe which had ahswered him came up behind 
him. She had a spotted fawn trotting beside her, 
and ran past him to drink. In a wink he had 
pushed her away from the water, pummeled her 
with his horns, and sent her, bleating and terri- 
fied, along the way she had come. He himself 
followed more slowly, bound for the bayou, and 
for his fill of running water. 

Manager Burton sat upon the piazza at Red Gum 
listening to the river even more intently than 
Cerv had done. A veteran of many overflows, 


he knew what every shade of sound meant. Thus, 
when a sucking surge blurred the whispering trem- 





olo, he understood that some earthy flat, in the 
space outside the levee, had slipped down into 
the river. The levees ought to hold, for they were 
high and firm and well grassed. But there had 
been no overflow for five years,—and flood water 
is the only real test of levee-strength. The levee 
captains and the patrol laughed at his fears,—so 
far, with water only a foot below the levee top, 
there had not been even a single sand-boil. He 
had said to them: ‘*Wait and see, boys: when 
the old Mississip’ gets real hungry-mad, she can 
eat her way through anything, —brick wall or cast 
iron, much more your nice mud banks,”’ 

That night in early June, the water was getting 
hungry-mad, The sucking surges came louder, 
and closer together. Tom-Jeff,—meaning Thomas 
Jefferson, Manager Burton’s son,—a tall lad of 
seventeen, got up from the piazza bench, where 
he had been lightly dozing, saying,as he stretched 
himself: ‘Pa, ef you don’t mind, I'll saddle 
Beck-mule and ride up to the patrollers,—I sorter 
wanter see the water, by this big full moon.’’ 

‘Take along your knife,’’ Manager Burton 
said; ‘‘wild cats are very audacious this time o’ 
the year,—besides, the niggers say they’ ve seen a 
bear projickin’ around this last week.’’ 

‘«B’ leeve I'll take my rifle, too,’’ Tom-Jeff re- 
plied. His father shook his head. ‘‘I would n't,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ you'll just rust the barrel for nothin’. I 
forgot to tell you, thar’s orders out against night- 
shootin’. Gun-fire after dark now is to be warnin’ 
of a break. With Beck-mule and a bowie knife, 
you can fend off anything you're likely to meet. 
But jest listen to the old Mississip’! Boomin’ 
stronger every minute! Say, Tom-Jeff, ride down to 
Little Red Gum instead o’ the levee, wake up Par- 
sons, and tell him to load his wife and young ones 
in the wagon, with meat and meal enough to feed 
*em a month, and strike for the hills. Ef the 
water don’t come, I'll look after his place and 
crop, —ef it does he had a heap better be outside 
of it. Real high water'll come jest about level 
with his chimney-top, for the house stands all of 
twenty foot lower than this one does.’’ 

‘All right, sir!’’ Tom-Jeff answered, with just 
the least wry face. ‘‘I don’t see what made Par- 
sons ever settle here, though. He don't even 
know how to chop cotton, —and,as for the swamps, 
I've taught his biggest boy more about them 
than he'll ever know.”’ 

‘¢Oh! He’s a good man encugh,—<aly jest 
sorter shiftless,—however, he’s got five little 
children,—so hurry,’’ Manage::, Burton said. 
‘‘You'’d better stay there till you see ’em 
start, then make haste home, or, rather, you 
can come on to the levee,—I’m going there 
myself,—I want to see her break.’’ 

**So do I,’’ said Tom-Jeff, buckling on his 
knife belt. But, once in the saddle, he took 
the lower road. His father looked after him 
proudly. Tom-Jeff was the apple of his eye. 
=» He might have sent a black man to warn the 
Parsons family, but he wanted to impress upon 
his boy the chivalric obligation of strength and 
manly courage to serve and succor weakness. 
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He dropped the knife, saying: ‘‘Don’t cry, Mister Prong-Horns! I won’t hurt you, for I’ve been too near death myself, this morning ’’ 


Tom-Jeff stood five feet, ten, and he was still grow- 
ing. In woodcraft, and especially swampcraft, he 
was almost up to his father, who, as man and boy, 
had lived in the bottoms fully fifty years. The road 
ran across fields bristling with rank cotton, or 
very tall yellow-tasseled corn. - Tlie corn was, for 
the most part, in the deadenings, where still great 
trees stood stark and gray, holding up bare grim 
branches to the sunlight as if they were protesting 
to heaven itself against such sylvan sacrilege. 
Tom-Jeff did not like to ride underneath them, — 
partly because the big owls haunted them, hoot- 
ing hoarsely from dead tip to dead tip, and partly 
also because there was no knowin when a dead 
trunk or branch would topple to a fall. 

So he kept in the turn rows dividing the cotton, 
a longer route, and one that brought him in full 
sight of the truck-patch. Abreast of it he stopped, 
and looked close, smiling oddly. Melons grew 
over half of it, planted thus remote to save them 
the taint of gourd-pollen the bees would otherwise 
bring in. Tom-Jeff had half a mind tc get down 
and break open a ripe one. 


He kept it helf a 
mind, saying to hiinself: ‘*’T wouldn't surprise 


me if that sassy fellow was hid there in the roast- 
ing-ear patch,—and, next time we two mix up, I 
want to have my gun.’’ 

The sassy fellow was Cerv. He liked black- 
eyed peas as well as Tom-Jeff did melons. Last 
August, in the season when bucks are ready to 
fight anything, Cerv had chased Tom-Jeff out of 
the truck-patch and fifty yards on the way home. 
That, of course, was insult only to be wiped out in 
blood. Tom-Jeff had kept-a sharp eye for his en- 
emy all through the winter hunting, yet, though he 
had seen | o many times that he had come to 
know him well, he had never got a fair shot. It 
was aggravating,—but less so than to have some 
luckier hunter take those especial horns. Tom- 
Jeff was 1 ved to have them, even before the 
adventure of last week. Then, as he knelt re- 


planting melon hills for a late crop, his gun, his 


knife, even, fifty yards off, Cerv had dashed from 
a sweet-corn ambush, leaped square over him, 
and gone off like a streak, his tail so upright it 
showed as a white feather against the glossy dark- 
ness of his quarters. 

Tom-Jeff shut his eyes, recalling the picture. 
Beck-mule all at once pricked her ears and snorted 
loudly. Two owls hooted from dead tree-tops, then 
flapped ly away, as sharply across the night 
came the sound of shots, —three, one after another, 
thrice repeated. Tom-Jeff moved as if to turn 
back at the sound, but suddenly wheeled and 
rode faster than ever, saying to the moonlit road: 
‘*My old man knows the Mississip’ fer true! 
There she goes,—and here she comes! Git up, 
Beck! Old gal, we're runnin’ a race.’’ 

Long before Cerv was,within scent of the bayou, 
terror laid hold of him. Overhead the leaves 
trembled ominously; at his feet the ground gave out 
faint bubbling sighs. Presently, the sighs were 


swallowed in a stealthy, mounting sound, heavy, 


threatening, coming behind. As he flied from it 
the swamp spread and rose up to meet him,—he 
splashed through water where there had been only 
damp earth and moss. It was running water, 
sweet on the tongue,—sweeter at least than the 
tainted seep-pool. He drank deep, then turned 
bewilderedly back. The fields were lighter, warmer, 
~—the swamp had grown suddenly so dank that itop- 
pressed him. But, when he came to the open, he 
saw long gleams all up and down the corn rows, and 
terrifying ripples in the cotton land beyond. Then, 
too, there were shots, now coming steadily at half- 
minute intervals. He hated the sound of them, 
—more than once he had felt a stinging, burning 
pain after such noises. The swamp meant safety, 
so he made for the highest runway of it. As he 
came to the runway, he saw the doe and her fawn 
scuttering along ahead. Last night he would have 
fought the doe out of his sight. Now he was 
meekly glad to follow her lead. She knew swamp 
heights and depths, ever so much better than he, 
haunting and couching there while she cared for her 
young. He belled to her, not lordly-loud as was 
his wont, but low and plaintively. Her answering 
bleat was in the same key, yet to him it seemed to 
say: ‘*Follow! I will lead you to where it is safe.”’ 

Presently the ground rose,—the water dropped 
lower than the knee,—the ankle, —at last he stood 
amid leaves and moss. By some geological freak 
a low rocky knoll rose up thus deep in the swamp. 
The top of it was but a few yards across. A mul- 
berry and some sassafras trees grew there, so 
shaded by the encompassing swamp giants that they 
shot up straight and slim. Underneath them 
starveling briers disputed with each other every 
inch of dry and sunny earth. There was not 
much to dispute, for dank rotting leaves covered 
most of the ground, but Cerv dropped luxuri- 
ously upon them, spent and panting, his nose to 





SCIENCE 


Agnes M. Matthews 


O Science, child of pale Philosophy, 
Whose clear-cut features, too correct for Art, 
Have ofttimes played Medusa to the heart 
Of budding Fancy; fair and wild and free, 
Thou, who art yet the queen of Liberty, 
For whose white favors sages oft have sighed, 
On whose broad plain brave men have moiled 


and died, 
Striving through mists of hope thy face to see,— 


Thou, whose bright touch, like sunlight, doth 
divide 
The heavy clouds which long have veiled the 


prize,— 

Who, grandly careless of a world’s renown, 
Dost search, untiring, earth and heavens wide,— 
Shall we yet find in thy calm, clear, cold eyes, 

The faith thy feet have seemed to trample 

down? 











the wind. In deer language he called the doe 
to lie beside him, with the fawn snugly between. 
Thus they watched the night away, occasionally 
nestling one toward the other.’ They heard hisses, 
spittings, and low growls, as the creeping, mounting 
water drove wild cats from the thickets to the tree- 
tops, but the hissing was nothing like so frightful 
as the steady lap, lap of the flood around the 
great trunks. Before daylight they got up, and 
browsed scantly. Full sunrise made them cower. 
The whole world was water,—what availed it to 
swim, with no sound earth to swim to? Once Cerv 
waded out until he was breast-deep. The doe 
bleated distressfully, and he came back. As he 
stood shaking himself, she stopped licking her 
fawn, and timidly laid her tongue to his rumpled 
coat. By way of reward to her Cerv stood still, 
quite as if he did not know what was going on. 

Little Red Gum lay five miles from Red Gum 
proper, upon a tongue of arable land, making into 
the swamp. The flood won the race, but Tom-Jeff 
managed to send the Parsons family away in time 
to have a chance of reaching the hills. He hitched 
in Beck to make up a stout and fast team for them, 
cutting short poor Parsons’s protest with: ‘‘Oh! 
you've got to take her. Never mind me! I'll 
sleep in the loft and row home in the dugout, 
before breakfast in the morning. Yes,—you can 
row all over the bottoms by then. Go with you? 
No, thanky! I’m bound to get back to my old 
man.” 

Once afloat in the cranky dugout, he found 
getting back to be a thing much easier said than 
done. ‘True enough the fields were lakes, —mir- 
rors of sheeted silver except where the tallest corn 
stalks came through. Fences had vanished,—in 
places there were rails eddying in the slack. He 
laid his course across the slack water, rather fear- 
ing to trust his paddling in the currents that ran 
down the roads and drains. Now and again, the 
paddle caught in some submerged growth. Once 
he was nearly upset, and again he shipped so 
much water that it took a long time to bail it out, 
with only his slouch hat for a cup. 

Yet, he said to himself, the voyage was worth 
while. Far as the eye could reach was water, water, 
—water wimpling, dimpling in the early sunshine, 
darkling in wooded shade, black and threatening 
down the vistas of the swamp. The sight awed 
him, made him feel small and lonesome. Fear 
was something he did not know, but there, in the 
face of the flood, he got an understanding of what 
it might mean. A mile out, he shipped his pad- 
dle, drew a long, deep breath, and glanced up- 
stream. It was well that he did. As he looked, 
the water rose visibly,—sheeted silver changed 
in a twinkling to a low gray hissing wall. The 
sight set his heart beating at trip-hammer pace. 
The gray wall meant another break, a wider and 
worse one, higher up, through which a madder 
flood swept savagely, curling the earlier water in 
mile-long crested waves. 

[Concluded on page 421] 
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It is so very easy not to be cheer- 
ful at home that people whom 
nobody suspects elsewhere of giv- 
ing way to moods are as depress- 
ing in their melancholy, behind 
their own front doors, as a London 
. fog in January. The man inthe 
counting-room, in the shop, or in 
the-street, has a pleasant word and 
an alert, bright look; if he meets 
a neighbor, he: raises his hat, with 
a courteous bow, and his greeting 
matches the little act of everyday 
politeness; but, when he has turned 
his. own latchkey, too often he 
is suddenly metamorphosed. - ;The. 
change is extraordinary and swift. 
Somehow the man collapses,—or 
slumps, for I cannot think of a bet- 
ter word, —is dispirited, cross, fault- 
finding, and melancholy.’ It is’a 
black fiend, that demon of the low 
mood, that perches on one’s shoul- 
der, veils his countenance with 
gloom, and acts as a wet blanket 
on the mirth of children, and the 
joy of the children’s mother. Talk 
ofasunshiny wife, —a sunshiny hus- 
band is as much a necessity in the 
average household, as much a 
factor in the average successful 
home living, as she can ever be. 
A man, having been out of doors 
and away from the ‘‘trivial round, 
the common task,’’ of sweeping, 
dusting, baking, brewing, cooking, 
and contriving, should come home 
like a fresh breeze, bringing a waft 
of gladness with him, waking the 
shouts of boys and the laughter of 
girls, and adding to the wholesome 
store of family joy. This, thank 
heaven, is what most men do. The 
chronic fault-finder and the invet- 
erate and ever-chilling hypochon- 
driac are exceptional among men. 


Laughter always Creates Laughter 


If a man should be cheerful 
at home, it goes without saying that 
a woman should be. Whatever 
her cares or anxieties, the wife and 
mother must make it part of her 
religion to live above them. What 
is most prized in household economy 
is not a temperament which is gay 
by fits and starts, up to-day and 
down to-morrow, full of hilarity on 
occasions, and heavy as lead at other 
times, but an even serenity of soul 
which makes people at ease and happy under the roof. A home in which 
one treads always on thin ice cannot be tolerable. A cheerful disposition 
will influence its possessor to make the best of existing circumstances, for- 
get the discomforts of yesterday, and anticipate delightful things to-morrow. 
To live largely in the present, doing one’s best and trusting God, is to 
maintain an almost unbroken cheeriness of demeanor and of experience. 

A distinction may always be made between high spirits, the sanguine 
optimism which makes people gay to effervescence, and the equanimity 
which is a good outfit for the common road. In choosing a life-partner, 
either a man or a woman does wisely who seeks one whose habitual cheer- 
fulness will fit him or her for good comradeship. 

Much of the lack of cheer which undermines home comfort may be 
laid to the score of insufficient health. A dyspeptic sees the world as 
through a haze of indigo. Inability to assimilate food makes poor blood, 
poor blood means low vitality, and low vitality brings, in its wake, an,ab- 
sence of joy and a presence of pain, which result in fretfulness and morbid- 
ness. A resort to the dentist or the doctor, a change of diet, an increased 
amount of exercise, more sleep, less worry, will often restore, to a jaded 
mind and a wearied body, the lost-sense of happy cheer, and make a 
whole family glad where they have been sorrowful. 


When cheerfulness has fled 


Worry Is One of the Most: Destructive Elements of Modern Home Life 


Put an emphasis on that little word, worry. I hear some one say, 
««Ah! preaching is easy, practice is difficult."’ There:are things that worry 
us, doubtless, but it is possible to eliminate them from most lives. We 
are living, perhaps, in too complex style, and should cut down expenses, 
retrench, and air at greater simplicity. We have uncongenial relatives 
around us, or somebody in the circle of the kindred is a trial, or we are 
afraid of the future that is unknown, and we give way to worry and are 
not cheerful. Then we seem to lose all interest in life and living. 

I once met an elderly lady in a fur cloak, on a melting Fourth of July. 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


‘«Pray, wny don’t you wear some- 
thing thinner?’’ I asked. ‘I have 
no summer clothes,’” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘and I can’t buyany. Gen- 
eral and I must live with the 
greatest frugality, or we'll go to the 
poorhouse!’’ This was a rich wo- 
man, by the by, but she was a 
pauper in spirit, never cheerful, — 
because always looking out for dis- 
aster. Worry harassed her into her 
grave, and,-as soon as he decently 
could, the general married a frivo- 
lous girl, who prompily spent all her 
predecessor had‘saved. She died, 
in her turn, and the old gentleman 
married a third mate, who survived 
him. The first incumbent might 
as well have taken more cheerful 
views, forborne worry, and enjoyed 
herself as she went along. 

As an important part of chil- 
dien’s ‘development, they should 
grow up in the open air of cheer- 
fulness and the sunshine.of love. 
No child can be: symmetrical or 
strong, however carefully trained, 
who has a famished spiritual na- 
ture; and, if a house be gloomy, 
cold, and wretched, the nature will 
Starve, even amid material plenty. 








A Merry Heart Eclipses Sunlight 


Curiously, people who give the 
reins to moroseness and allow the 
disagreeable and the perverse ten- 
dencies of life to run away, with 
them, are not those who have most 
cause for real griefs. Real sorrows 
may make the heart sad, but from 
such a state it presently rebounds. 
The curse of melancholy is that it 
springs,’ in. numerous _ instances, 
from. mere fancied intangibilities, 
from causes that never could be 
defined though one should try for 
years to discover their reasons for 
existing. 

Better than a fortune,— than 
gold, silver, and jewels,—better 
than anything that.can be weighed 
in earthly balances, is a sunny hope- 
fulness of habitual thought, which 
makes the common day and the 
rough road cheery and smooth, for 
‘a merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” 

Justone word more! At home 
we are apt to be off our guard. This 
is why ‘‘company manners’’ are 
careful, and home ones sometimes brusque. This is why people are 
too candid to home folks, too quick with caustic comment to those they 
love best. When a man is so far gone in moodiness that he eclipses the 
gayety of*society, we send him to a sanitarium. Then he is mentally dis- 
traught in earnest. But the person who can control himself among 
strangers may do so at home, if he will, and persistent lack of cheerful- 
ness there is simply a sin and shame. 





When contentment reigns 


Remember that Your Home Should Be an Integral Part gf Your Country 


The chief aim of every family should be contentment. Without this 
quality, no home can be maintained on the lines of peace, happiness and 
progress. Contentment will bring more comfort than scores of costly 
paintings or thousands of dollars’ worth of furniture, It is a great study; 
it means all that home life stands for. 

Those who imagine that home is only a place in which to sleep and 
eat, have a mistaken idea of the most constructive measures of life, and 
little or no regard for their country. The men and women who have located 
and established homes are the ones who maintain good government, and 
not those whose lives are given to idle roaming and whose homes are ‘‘ un- 
der their hats.”’ 

The seriousness of this matter is apparent to all. We have only to 
look around us, and note the conditions of our townspeople. The most 
solid, the most respected, and those who carry the greatest weight in a 
municipality, are those whose homes have been established the longest. 
Several years ago, a man was considered as a candidate for the mayoralty 
of an eastern town. When the critical moment for selection came, his 
party refused to nominate him, because he had been in that town only five 
years! I only mention this to show the advantages of having a well-estab- 
lished, well-guarded, well-conducted home. y 
ate his is the second of the series on Home Culture, begun in the May Success. The nex 
article will be entitled ‘« Beauty in the Home,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford.] 
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The world is at peace now, save for the war in the Philippines, where the ground is ripe for the great American sower to scatter the seeds of plenty and to establish {freedom 


HE anthracite coal miners’ strike, in Pennsylvania, presents one of the 
most pointed illustrations of the necessity of compulsory arbitration in 
this country. The members of the Civic Federation, which, in its short 
career, has done so much to allay friction between capital and labor, have 


made all reasonable effort to have the operators and miners reach an 
understanding. ‘The operators refused to entertain any proposition of com- 
promise. The miners, however, were willing to accept arbitration, and 
have naturally won public sympathy. Unfortunately for the miners, three 
hundred and fifty out of eight hundred and eleven voted not to strike, and 


the impression has gone out that the men 
were forced into the strike by unwise lead- 
ers, and that their lot is not half so bad as 
has been represented. The majority of 
these men are Hungarians, Italians, and 
Poles, and their mode of living is very 
inexpensive, but they are people who are 
trying to rise in the world, and they have 
as much right to try to do so as anybody 
else. They are permitted to work only one 
hundred and ninety-four days in a year, 
and they receive, on an average, one dol- 








best part of his late years trying to ridicule ‘‘Larry’’ Godkin, but it was 
like pouring water on a duck’s back. Mr. Godkin seemed to have had a 
sense of humor that never let him lose his head. A powerful critical force 
has gone out of American politics and literature. 
a . a 

THE American shipping trust seems to have disturbed nearly the whole of 

the British Empire, but more especially certain elements in Great Britain 
and Canada. We have never doubted that Britannia made the sea, built the 
first craft that ever floated upon it, and that she owns it now, to do whatever 
she pleases with it, as John Smith will do 
with his mill pond. Inall things maritime, 
she has a fine self-assurance, and it is a 
pity to have it so rudely disturbed by greedy 
American millionaires. But the facts are 
these: America has more money than she 
knows what to do with, if she does not med- 
dle in some one else’s business; three 
fourths of all the freight traffic that crosses 
the North Atlantic comes out of our hills 
and fields and workshops; and four fifths 
of all the passenger traffic is composed of 





lar and twenty-eight cents a working day, 
which means that their daily wages are 
about seventy-nine cents per day for a year. 
They ask that these wages be raised a beg- 
garly ten per cent., or to about eighty-six cents a day for a year. Each miner, 
out of his present annual income of two hundred and forty-eight dollars, 
must pay thirty-six dollars for rent, five dollars for oil, fourteen dollars for 
powder, and six dollars for the ‘‘company”’ doctor, leaving one hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars for food, clothing, tools, and other necessaries. It 
is also stated that, within the last ten years, four thousand three hundred 
and ninety-seven miners lost their lives, and that annually an average of 
one man in every two hundred is killed. Over ten thou- 
sand men were injured in the same decade. The life of 
a man who is not killed or maimed is notoriously short. 
All things considered, it is the worst-paid labor in our 
country, yet many of the greatest fortunes have been 
made by the mine operators, and all the coal roads and 
coal companies have prospered to a degree beyond that 
in most other good businesses for the last few years. 
Even in the panic year, 1893, every coal railroad, with 
the exception of the Reading and the Lehigh Valley, paid 
big dividends, A coal miner's lot presents one of the 
gloomiest pictures of industrial slavery and greed to be 
found in this country. 


a a a 

nN M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the republic of France has 
developed one of those strong men that the average 
Frenchman has been praying for since the death of Jules 
Ferry and Gambetta. Indeed, it would appear that this 
new leader is, as an administrator and party leader, the 
strongest man yet given to the republic. In the recent 
parliamentary elections, he has won over eighty majority 
in the chamber of deputies. This victory triumphantly 


vindicates his iron-handed suppression of the priests, 
who sought to meddle in politics. It is the most em- 
phatic answer the people have yet given to the mon- 
archists, nationalists, and opportunists, and it shows 
plainly that they want no more of them. Yet, in his 
hour of wiumph, this great statesman announces his res- 
ignation, having, as he says, finished the work he was 
appointed to do; namely, to carry the republic safely 
and honorably through the Dreyfus re-trial and to sup- 
press its enemies. He is doubtless entitled to a rest, but France is never 
safe without such men at its head. Emile Loubet, the safest and wisest 
president that the republic has ever had, remains to direct its destinies. 
3 a “a 

A CHICAGO editor once wrote that there were only half a dozen papers in 

this country read closely by all the editors, and among them was the 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post,’’ whose editor was Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 
Mr. Godkin diea in England, about a month ago, having retired some two 
years ago from the ‘‘Evening Post.’’ He was a native of Belfast, Ireland. 
Through his paper he probably inspired more editorials in other papers 
than any other man of his generation, for the men who write leaders read 
the ‘Post's’ editorials for ideas and suggestions, more often to disagree 
than to agree with them. Mr. Godkin, like Greeley, was not a great edi- 
tor, but a great editorial writer. He cared nothing for the commercial end 
of his paper, or the meager news that it contained. In fact, he would 
rather have sent only the editorial page to the public. Mr. Godkin was 
one of those men—and there are very few of them,—whom their friends 
embrace because they have to, not because they want to, and whom their 
enemies—and they have a multitude of them,—fear and hate, because 
they too have to. Charles A. Dana, with all his gifts for irony, spent the 


Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico, having been permitted to join the 
brotherhood of states, may now begin a new era of peace and prosperity 





The demand for good literature is a 
noteworthy sign of modern progress 


Americans or people who are trying to be- 
come such. American capital and enter- 
prise are certainly entitled to a share ina 
business which is so largely indebted to 
Americans for its existence. There was one of three things for our cap- 
italists to do:—to build a competing line of ships, and, by the control 
and assistance of the principal railroads of this country, finally drive all 
foreign ships out of the trade; to buy all these ships at enormous prices 
and see that the foreign shipyards build more for competition; or, to buy a 
controlling interest in a majority of the chief lines and have the ships 
continue for the present, at least, under their own flags. Mr. Morgan 
chose the easiest of the three tasks, and the one that cer- 
tainly would prove least offensive and injurious to the 
best interests of England. Naturally, Britons are much 
exercised over the possibility that these greyhounds 
under their flag will be unable to help to protect the flag 
in case of war, now that so many of them are in the 
hands of a syndicate controlled by Americans; but it 
is writ in fate that Great Britain can never again go 
to war with the United States. It would simply end 
in suicide for our island kins- 
men. Nor can the mother 
country go to war with any- 
other great power without an 
understanding with the Unit- 
ed States, whether or not we 
own her merchant ships. 
England has at least six 
months of food in her pantry 
and warehouse. She pro- 
duces about one fourth of her 
needs, her colonies furnish- 
ing only about one seventh. 
To America and Russia she 
must look for about seven- 
teen twenty-eighths. Russia 
supplies only a small frac- 
tion of this. America sends 
to her about one half. Not 
only this, but American cap- 
ital is pouring into England 
for investment, and the 
money market is changing from London to New 
York. The fact is that neither Englishmen, 
nor, indeed, the best-informed Americans have 
any conception of now much the mother will 
soon be dependent on the daughter, so to speak, 
for her well-being. The ship trust is only one 
of several strawe being blown by the wind. 
America will soon need the English railroads 
and will buy them 
- 


Western women have taken 
their place as tillers of the 
sollso as to be independent 
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(THERE appears to be a new field opening up 

for ambitious young men. It is the field 
of scientific forestry,—one of the most impor- 
tant matters of the day. The young forester 
has prospects ot a salary that equals that of the 
average college professor. To men of mental 
and physical vigor who delight in nature and 
outdoor life, this would seem to be a congenial 
and lucrative occupation. In forested states,the 
abandoned stump lands need scientific attention. 
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Note that Mark the Busy World’s Progress 














The strike horror is again abroad in the land, spreading devastation and hunger in its path, and ruining the homes and the best interests of many of America’s workingmen 


NATURE has again reminded us that she is not our slave and never will 
be. The complete destruction, in the twinkling of an eye, of St 
Pierre, Martinique, a city of about twenty-five thousand inhabitants, by an 
eruption from the volcano of Mt. Pelée, and the almost complete desolation 
of St. Vincent, by continual eruptions from Mt. Soufriére, again show us 
that we know practically nothing of the internal nature of our own globe, 
only some eighty thousand miles in diameter. But such catastrophes always 
bring men close to one another for the time being, and strengthen the 
bonds of humanity and charity. The afflicted island was fortunate in being 
near the United States, whose charity is as 
boundless as its wealth. The description 
of the destruction of St. Pierre is left to 
the imagination. There were a few survi- 
vors who heard the cannonade of escaping 
gases, who saw the eruption of lava and 
mud, the falling fire and missiles, followed 
by profound darkness; but these specta- 
tors were so burned by hot lava and sti- 
fled by gas, that they were unable to 
describe with much intelligence what they 
didsee. One of the heroes, who escaped, 
was Captain John Freeman, of the English 
tramp steamer, ‘‘Roddam,’’ which was 
anchored in the harbor when the city was 
destroyed. Captain Freeman, with two or 
three of his crew, managed to get his burning ship out of the harbor and 
to take it to Santa Lucia. The act seemed to be nothing less than a miracle, 
for about the only thing left of the ship was the hull. The ‘‘Roddam’’ was 
the only ship that escaped. 
a 


King Edward Vil., of 
England, and King 
AlfonsoXill.,of Spain, 
having received 

thelr crowns, the 
world wishes them 
many years of good 
luck, and hopes that 
they will strive for 
peace instead of war. 
Great Britain has 
already had her share 
of trouble, and 

Spain is in 

no position to quarrel 


a * 


TH existence of a beef trust is one of the best proofs of the truth of the 

saying that there can be no such thing as a secret. Somebody knows 
the secret; and, if it affects the interest of enough peo- 
ple,the public will finditout. That there has been formed 
at least a morally criminal combination among eight 
packing companies of Chicago, who handle sixty per cent. 
of ‘this country’s meat trade, seems quite likely. The 
following are the charges brought against these concerns :— 

That the packers, together, control about sixty per cent. of the 
trade and commerce in meat, and that but for the fact of a com- 
bination they would be in free competition with one another. 

That they have entered into 
an unlawful combination to manip- 
ulate the purchase of live-stock, 
by refraining from bidding against 
one another, except perfunctorily, 
thus lowering the price at which 
the stock-raiser is able to sell. 

That they also manipulate the 
purchase price of live-stock by bid- 
ding it up for a few days, thus in- 
ducing stock-owners to make large 
shipments, whereupon the price is 
— dropped and the owners 

ail to secure a fair profit. 

That they conspire to manipu- 
late the selling price of fresh meat, 
pee sey raise or lower it, re- 
stricting the amount of shipments, 
maintaining uniform systems of 
credits, imposing unjust charges of 
cartage on dealers and consumers, 
and jointly agreeing not to sell 
meats to ‘‘ delinquent”’ dealers. 

That by means of rebates and 
other devices they receive unlaw- 
ful advantages in railway freight 
rates, and because of this discrimination they are en- 
abled to escape competition. 


On the strength of these charges, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt instructed the attorney general 
to bring suit against the packers on the ground 
that they are violating both the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law and the Interstate Commerce Law. 
At this writing, Judge Grosscup has just issued 
an injunction restraining the railroads from 
granting the combination discriminating freight 
rates, the whole issue to be fought out in the 
federal and state courts. Much depends upon 
its settlement, for it is the most far-reaching 
trust that has ever been created, and the indict- 
ment is most serious. That eight companies 
should succeed in commanding sixty per cent. 
of the meat trade, domestic and foreign, of 
this country, is due more to the great cold- 

storage system that has been developed within 

PP gn the last twenty-five years than to any other 
“Charles factor. +The packers, with their wareh 

Gaaetes actor. e packers, wit eir warehouses 

Sarka full of meat and their stalls full of cattle, have 


President Paima is not for- 
getting the good work of the 
fairAmerican schoo! teachers 








Cartoons 








The Vegetable brothers and Mr. 
Wheat rejoice in.the rising of beef 


tried to make it appear that there was a shortage of cattle, but they could 
not conceal the facts. As a consequence there have been meat riots in 
the poorer sections of many of the great cities, and millions of people have 
gone to their labor with sinking stomachs, for nine out of ten Americans, if 
they do not have meat three times a day, think they are not properly fed. 
This excess in the consumption of meat, however, in no way excuses the 
trust; but, if the law and the courts permit the trusts to live a while longer, 
they will increase by the compulsion of economy, the number of vegetarians 
in this country. In several towns, the citizens massed against the trust 
and decided not to eat meat until the 
prices had been reduced. 
a * 

THE German press remarks that Dr. von 

Holleben, the German ambassador at 
Washington, should have instructed Em- 
peror William whether or not to present a 
statue of his ancestor, Frederick the Great, 
to the American people. This conclusion 
is drawn from the fact that the Americans 
have not accepted the offer, with the en- 
thusiasm expected of them. It is under- 
stood that Emperor William desires, at his 
own expense, to erect this statue in Wash- 
ington, because Frederick the Great is 
alleged to have been the first prince who 
recognized American independence. Let us first be sure whether Fred- 
erick did or did not perform this great service for us. The question is in 
dispute, and every government archive, library, old closet and trunk and 
tradition, in Germany, France, England, and America, should be searched 
and the matter settled. Give us the truth first, and then it matters not 
whether he did or did not recognize us, for we will let the truth be the 
pedestal of the statue, because the German emperor thinks that Frederick's 
statue is the best thing he has to give us. By and by he 
will learn how to make us a more suitable gift. 

7 a ao 

THe death of the British ambassador, Lord Pauncefote, 

at Washington, recalls the remark of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who, years ago, described the Washington em- 
bassy as ‘‘very pleasant socially, but not requiring any 
great talents politically.’’ It is now, in actual importance, 
the first postin England's diplomatic service. Lord Paun- 
cefote, it may be remarked, began, as a diplomat at Wash- 
ington, negotiations which may, one day in this twentieth 
century, end in the complete political union of the Amer- 
ican and the English people under the stars and stripes. 
It is as inevitable as the revolution of the earth. 

4 . o 

THe Boers, after two years and eight months of as stub- 

born warfare as ever colored red the annals of men, 
have surrendered the independence of their republics to 
the British. In losing their independence as a separate 
peopte, they have gained by their devotion, endurance, 
and courage, the respect and admiration of their oppo- 
nents, and will doubtless enjoy a liberty and prosperity 
that they never could have acquired alone. The war was 
the result of forces that no man or set of men could have 
controlled, and so long as such forces remain beyond con- 
trol, it will be idle for peace congresses to proclaim the 
world’s peace. Just like our Civil War, just like the 
Spanish-American War, the Boer War had to come. It 
has added nothing to British prestige. It has made evi- 
dent what was demonstrated a thousand times before, namely, the valor 
and spirit of the English soldier in the ranks, but it has revealed a most in- 
competent set of officers. General Buller, General Methuen and a half dozen 
others under ranking are at home to-day, in practical disgrace, while there are 
scores of officers of lesser rank with blots of cowardice and incompetence on 
their records. Even Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have not added a cubit 
to their reputations. The war has been costly, both in treasure and in lives, 
and it has shown that men who never held arms except in self-defense are 
as capable of entering warfare as men who have been drilled in all the 
flummery of gold lace and all the mystery of ‘‘dum-dum”’ bullets, “It has 
shown that men are as eager to leave their farms and fight for independence 
as they were in the days of 1776, that liberty must still be won at the cost 
of blood. There will doubtless be a great rush to South Africa by English- 
men, Americans, and Germans for trade, for mining, and for homes, and in 
another generation the Boer population will have been as completely ab- 
sorbed by the spirit, language, and customs of the Anglo-Saxons, as the 
Dutch were more than a century ago in New York. America is likely to 
gain more from peace than England, because she is taking England's place 
in the world as far as the car of progress can travel. South Africa, by the 
middle of this century, will be another America in many respects. We con- 
fidently hope that the best traits of British colonization will appear in the’ 
final settlement, and that the fallen but worthy foe will be generously treated. 
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To the Man Who Is Standing in His Own Light 


| Bhs REUBEN studied a sundial from 

every, point of the-compass, but al- 
ways with his big umbrella interposed’be- 
tween it and:the sun; and, as he, shifted 
from one point to another, he wondered 
more and more how folks managedto sée 
the time of day on ,the odd-looking thing. 

A’person standing over a sundial with 
a great umbrella will never read its secret. 
The radiant sun must have full play on its 
surface to write its message there. Uncle 
Reuben is sure the dial is worthless,'when 
it is his own stupid blunder that prevents 
perfect time-telling.«. Thousands of de- : Uncle Reuben.—: : 
spairing men. and women declare life all “« B’ gosh, I kain't 
wrong, existence worthless, and success tell time ° 
impossible, when the truth is that they are by this 
standing in their own light, shutting off pesky thing ” 


the brightness of life and-the: radiance of 
successful endeavor. With fatal obstinacy, 


they hold to some pet fault, some set 
opinion, or some preconceived judgment, 
which prevents them from seeing oppor- 
tunities, or reading the warning messages 
that circumstances:fotm. The sunlight of 
success cannot penetrate this barrier, 
which they alone can remove, and their 
lives thus seem void of good, or hope of 


happiness. 

Many who are wondering why they 
do n't succeed; who are discouraged by 
repeated failures, and are inclined to give up 
what they feel to be a hopeless struggle, are 
like Uncle ‘Rewben at the sundial. They 
are standing in their own light. * The shade 
of something is shutting’ out the sunlight 
of success, which should smile upon all 
legitimate and properly directed efforts. 

Perhaps it is the all-enveloping shadow 
of a mistaken calling, or the lesser one of 
some personal fault in temperament, or a 
tyrant habit that prevents progress. But, 


whatever it is, it is as impossible to succeed until the hindering shade is re- 
moved as it was for Uncle Reuben to tell the time of day by the sundial 


while his umbrella was shutting off the sunlight. 


‘© You cannot teach painting to one who is color-blind, or modeling to 
one who has no eye for form, or literature to one who has no power of ex- 
pressing himself on paper,’’ says Joseph Jefferson. Yet, in New York City 
alone, hundreds of persons who have no eyes for color are wasting youth and 


losing opportunities in other directions by trying to become artists. Other 
young men who have no gleam of the sculptor’s genius are plodding along, 
making distorted images in clay, buoyed by hope of success which in the 
future will give place to despair as effort ends in failure. Thousands of 
persons in New York and elsewhere, some of whom have not mastered even 


















the rudiments of grammar, are wasting 
time and courting disappointment in try- 
ing to put on paper words without ideas. 
Magazine and newspaper offices are daily 
flooded with their productions. 

The profession of law seems to have 
a special attraction for young men. In 
every part of the country hundreds and 
hundreds who have not the slightest adapt- 
ability for legal practice are struggling as 
lawyers to make a meager living, when, in 
some other field,they might be winning a 
liberal measure of success. 

Like many another mistaken youth, 
Leland Stanford tried practicing law, 
although his instincts were all mercantile. 
After the usual studies, he was admitted to 
the bar,and began practice in a remote part 
of Wisconsin. Losing by fire everything 
he possessed, he went to California, and 
started in business, the success of which 
enabled him to become so munificent a 
benefactor of youth seeking education. 

Fortunate was it for himself and the 
world that he was ‘‘ burned out,’’ and for- 
tunate would it be for every young man to 
be driven out of a mistaken calling before 
wasting the best years of his life. 

While the profession of law is, per- 
haps, more overcrowded than any other 
with those who have erred in regard to 
their vocation, in every occupation and 
profession many ‘‘misfits’’ are obscuring 
themselves from the sunlight of success. 

Perhaps the fault may be an unbridled 
tongue, a hasty or violent temper, or a 
rough, uncouth manner. It may be care- 
lessness in regard to dress or personal ap- 
pearance, some offensive habit, lack of 
thoroughness in work, slurring over details, 
or want of system that casts its shadow and 
prevents one from seeing how to take the 


next step forward, how to advance with a thorough knowledge of his ability. 

Possibly it is ignorance of one’s capabilities, from not having studied 
oneself with sufficient earnestnéss, or the old maxim, '*‘ Know thyself,’’ has 
not been heeded, the victim stumbling on, either under or over-estimating, 
or having no knowledge whatever of his special gifts or peculiar failings. 
The only thing of which he is certain is that he does not go forward. 

How to be practical is one of the most important matters that one should 
study, for a proper adaptability to environment is indispensable. Is it 
not worth while for one to stop and examine himself, to study carefully his 
strong points and his: weak ones, the things that illuminate the advance 
road and those that put it in shadow; to close, forever, the umbrella that 
is obscuring his vision? 


Many of us do not really know that it is open. 

















Close, Careful Observation Often Paves the Path to Promotion 


"THE Span sh have a proverb which says: ‘‘An 
unobserving man would go through a forest 
without seeing firewood.’’ So some youths do not 
seem to see anything going on about them. The 
difference in the capacity of boys to absorb knowl- 
edge is astonishing. One boy will work in a store 
for years, and know little about how the business 
is done; he doesn’t keep his eyes open, or does n't 
see things, while another boy will learn most of 
the details of the business in three months. 
We have known of a boy in a law office, for ex- 
ample, getting very little salary, who from three 
years of orm 


e work carried away so much knowl- 
edge of the actual methods of doing things, and 


of law itself, that, with comparatively little addi- 
tional study at a law school, he was admitted to 
the bar. We have known other boys who remained 
in law offices for years, and carried away nothing 
but foolishness and small salaries. It is all in 
the boy. One boy ‘s success-organized; he sees 
things, he grasps situations, and is all the time 
storing up knowledge, devising improvements and 
new systems of doing things. Another boy is just 
the reverse 

We once had in our employ a splendid young 
man, earnest, faithful and honest, but hecould never 
get up or on because he did not seem to have any 
capacity for absorbing knowledge. It seemed to 
be almost impossible to get new ideas into his 
head. He would do the routine work with the 


utmost faithfulness, was always on time, and was 


never idle, but he utterly lacked this capacity of 
growth and expansion:from absorption. 

We have also had other boys in our employ who 
seemed to take in evyéry ‘ situation’ at’a: glance, 
and they would advance by leaps and: bounds, as 
it were, simply because their‘ minds were open to 
impressions and active in assimilating and apply- 
ing knowledge... They. looked: upon business as 
a school in which they were bound to stand at 
the head of the class. They seemed to drink in 
useful facts as a thirsty. person drinks water. 

An ambitious boy:realizes that, to rise in the 
world, he must. know the business he has chosen, 
through and through, from top to bottom. . He 
keeps his eyes open; nothing’escapes;his atten- 
tion; he is always alert, all. the time. absorbing, 
and reaching out for knowledge, éxpetience; meth- 
ods, and system. 

He does not think so much of the. little salary 
he gets as of the opportunity to learn, his trade or 
profession. To be where he can observe all that 
is done, in close touch with the men at the head 
of affairs, where he can learn all the details, and 
where he can study and compare methods, and 
acquire the secret of his employer's success,— 
these things, he realizes, are worth many times 
more to him than his salary. He is satisfied with 
getting enough to live on, besides the chance to 
learn, to get drill and discipline. When he gets 
through at night, a shrewd, ambitious boy realizes 
that what he has carried away with his eyés, dur- 


ing the day, what he.has got by keeping his mind 
alert, and by his deductions as to the best meth- 
ods of handling the business, are worth many 
times more to him than the few dimes paid to him 
for his day’s work. He knows that, if it isin him, 
he will be able in a single day, in the future, to 
make more, perhaps, than his whole year’s pres- 
ent salary. 

It is knowing how to do things that is of value. 

It is said that a skilled mechanic once sent in 
the following items in a bill for a small job:— 





For doing the work, -, = - §$ .25 
For knowing how,’ - - - _ - 24.75 
Total, - - - - - $25.00 


It was the knowing how that added value to his 
services, not the mere doing. It was the yeats 
of discipline, of dry details and drudgery, the 
years of learning the trade, with little compen- 
sation, that gave the value. 

Hundreds of boys in this country, to-day, are 
bemoaning their small salaries and lack of oppor- 
tunities, when they are right in the whirlpool of 
business or trade, the finest school possible for 
them. If they would keep their eyes open, and 
their minds alert, and learn to see things and ab- 
sorb knowledge, they would no longer complain of 
‘‘nochance,’’ or say that luckis againstthem. They 
would-realize that they have been set on the road 
to fortune, and that, by sturdy trudging; they can 
arrive in triumph at the goal. 
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Svrciadies "The Evolution of Self-Made Men Siti 


has he been presented 
as an altogether wonder- 
ful being, that it is not 
strange that, in some 
quarters, there exists an 
entire misapprehension of the manner of his cre- 
ation, as well as an exaggerated idea of his 
nature and mission. A romantic and sentimen- 
tal glamour has enveloped him, magnifying his 
proportions and causing him to appear much 
larger and in every way greater than other men, 

As to the origin of his qualities of size and 
greatness, the notion seems to be current that they 
are the direct results of the frowns of fortune, 
which have deprived him of educational advan- 
tages and doomed him to travel to success by a 
road rugged with obstacles and difficulties. 

Of course, in this view of the self-made man, 
success is a necessary factor in his existence. 
Unless he accomplishes something not altogether 
commonplace and usual, he is deemed unworthy 
of the name. It is not surprising to find that 
success, if reached after a fierce struggle with dif- 
ficulties and disadvantages, leads by familiarity 
and easy association to a sort of hazy conception 
that these difficulties and disadvantages were not 
untoward incidents, but necessary accompani- 
ments of such success. 

Respect and admiration are the due of those 
who have won honorable success in spite of dis- 
couraging surroundings, and have made them- 
selves great and useful in their day and generation through sheer force of 
indomitable will and courage. Nothing can be more noble and heroic than 
their struggles, and nothing can be more inspiring and valuable than their 
example and achievements. Whatever may be their measure of success, 
their willingness to utiuergo hardships to win it demonstrates that they 
have in their nature the fiber and lasting qualities that make strong men. 

Paying a deserved tribute to true manliness should not be construed 
as an admission of the fanciful notion that the difficulties that stood in the 
way of these self-made men were essential to their success. They were, 
rather, obstacles which they overcame, thus winning distinction and honor. 
Thousands of others have been discouraged by these same obstacles, but 
have found an appropriate place among dullards and drones. 

Many eager men have laid the foundation of future usefulness and great- 
ness in study between the hours of their labor for bread, or by the light of 
a pine knot or an open fireplace; but many others have spent the same time 
not more profitably than in careless, sleepy indolence, and have by the same 
light undermined their mental and moral health with vile books and com- 
panionship, or in learning the first lessons in vice. 

Not infrequently there are seen handsome and quite elaborately carved 
articles or trinkets made entirely with a pocketknife. As curiosities they 
challenge interest because of the ingenuity and the dif- 
ficulties of their construction with such a simple tool. 
They are not regarded as more useful for that reason, 
nor is it supposed that the pocketknife was essential to 
their construction, or that their beauty or merit would 
have been diminished by the use of more suitable and 
more effective tools that operate with remarkable speed. 

In considering those who succeed notwithstanding 
difficulties, it should be remem ered that not all successes, even though so 
gained, are of that useful and e\evating kind that excites admiration. The 
churlish curmudgeon who, by sharp practice and avaricious dealing, has 
amassed a fortune, should not be permitted to cajole his fellows by boast- 
ing of his early privations and sordid self-denial. There should be prompt 
resentment of an attempt to cover a multitude of sins with the cloak of the 
self-made man, by playing upon regard for the worth of labor that conquers 
a useful and honorable career; nor should the successful political hack be 
allowed to distract attention from a damaged character by parading his 
humble origin, his lack of early advantages and the struggles of his boy- 
hood as independent and sufficient proofs that he is entitled to consideration. 

The meritof the successful man who has struggled with difficulties and 
disadvantages must be judged by the kind of success he has achieved, by 
the use he makes of it, and by its effect upon his character and life. If 
his success is clean and wholesome, if he uses it to make his fellows better 
and happier, and if he faithfully responds to all the obligations of a liberal, 
public-spirited, and useful citizen, his struggles should add immensely to 
the honor and consideration he deserves. 

If, on the other hand, his success is of the grasping, sordid kind; if he 
clutches it closely for his selfish gratification; and if, with success, he is 
bankrupt in character, sordidly mean, useless as a citizen, or of evil influ- 
ence in his relations with his fellow man, his struggles should not save him 
from contempt. . 

Those included in either of these classes may, in the ordinary accep- 
tation, be termed self-made men, but it is quite evident that there are so- 
called self-made men not worth the making. The latter should be excluded 
from consideration. What should be considered is the manner of produc- 
tion, and the characteristics and use of the men who fit themselves to benefit 
and improve human conditions according to their environments, who, if they 
fulfill their mission, learn that the fruits they gather are sweetest when 
shared by others, and who cheer- 
fully yield, in benefactions to their 
fellow men, self-imposed tithes in 
kind, from their accumulations of 
hand, mind, or heart. The men 
thus described are self-made men 
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The merit of the successful man who 
has struggled with difficulties an? dis- 
advantages must be judged by the 
kind of success that he has achieved 


CLEVELAND 


the United 





Cleveland 


Fortunate are the people when their 
government is controlled, watched, and 
defended by the virtue, patriotism, and 
intelligence gf all truly self-made men 


endeavor and struggle, 
—often to overcome ex- 
ternal difficulties and 
disadvantages, and al- 
ways to improve what- 
ever opportunities are 
within their reach, to subdue the selfishness of 
human nature, and to stimulate its noblest aspi- 
rations and best purposes. 

The construction of such a man requires fit 
material and the use of proper tools. Some grades 
ef material may be capable of better finish and 
“scr form than others, but all will yield suffi- 
ciently to treatment to become strong, durable, 
and useful. 

Manifestly, among the tools to be used in the 
construction of the best quality of self-made men, 
education is vitally important. Its share of the 
work consists in so strengthening and fashioning 
the grain and fiber of the material as to develop 
its greatest power and fit it for the most extensive 
and varied service. The right kind of educated 
self-made men are needed in business circles, on 
the farms, and everywhere else. They are needed 
for the good they may do by raising the standard 
of intelligence within their field of influence, for 
the evidence they may furnish that education is 
a profitable factor in all vocations and in all the 
ordinary affairs of a community, and especially 
and sorely is there need of such men abun- 
dantly distributed among the people for what 
they may do in patriotically steadying the cur- 
rents of political sentiment and action. In a country like this, where the 
people are the rulers, it is exceedingly unfortunate that there should be so 
many blind followers of lying partisans and flattering demagogues. 

It must be remembered that, after the happy completion of construction, 
his care and preservation cannot be safely neglected. The self-made man 
will be exposed to the warping distortion of temptation from without and to 
the corrosion of selfishness from within. But continual watchfulness and 
well-directed activity in attempting to compass the high purposes of his 
creation may easily baffle temptation, while by opening his heart to the 
bright influences of love for his fellow men, and by deeds of charity and 
kindness, he may save himself from selfishness. 

There should be no cause for depression in recalling the fact that suc- 
cess will not always bring to the self-made man either riches or fame. 
Though these rewards will be lavishly distributed, he to whom they may 
not be forthcoming, if he endures to the end and remains true to himself 
and his mission, will have in his own keeping a more valuable reward in 
the consciousness of duty well and faithfully performed. Popular ap- 
plause is, of course, gratifying, but there are times when a man’s satisfac- 
tion with his own conduct is a better criterion of real merit. 

Wealth should by no means be disparaged as representing success, 
provided it is accompanied by a reasonable realization 
of the obligations its possession imposes. If wealth 
is the best that can be exhibited as a result of success, 
it cannot do less than to make its fair contribution to 
the welfare of society. We have a right to complain 
of rich people, if, after spending their lives in gathering 
wealth, they find in its possession no mandate of duty 
and no pleasure, save in the inactive and sordid con- 
templation of their hoards and in expecting the masses to fawn before them. 

Sordidness is not confined to those whose only success consists in 
riches. There is a sordidness of education more censurable, though per- 
haps less exposed. There are those whose success is made up of a vast 
accumulation of education who are as miserly in its possession as the most 
avaricious among the rich. No one is justified in hoarding education 
solely for his selfish use. To keep it entirely in close custody, to take a 
greedy pleasure in its contemplation, and to utilize it only as a means of 
personal and unshared enjoyment, are more unpardonable than the clutch 
of the miser upon his money; for he, in its accumulation, has been sub- 
jected to the cramping and narrowing influences of avarice, while he who 
hoards education does violence to the broad and generous influences which 
accompany its acquisition. 

The self-made man ought to see his course so plainly as to make 
it easy for him to avoid the wrong of sordidness in the possession of any 
of the rewards of his success. He ought especially and with clearness to 
apprehend the binding force of the active and affirmative obligations which 
are laid upon the rewards of success. Their discharge involves enlight- 
ened and discriminating charity, the inauguration and encouragement of 
agencies for increased culture and information, intelligent liberality in 
business, a clear regard for the interest and welfare of those who toil, a 
constant exemplification of the strength and nobility of strict integrity, the 
incitement, by precept and example, to frugality and economy, the contin- 
ual inculcation of the benefits and usefulness of education in every occupa- 
tion, the stimulation of genuine patriotism, the cultivation of independent 
and thoughtful political judgment, and last, but by no means least, a hearty 
and healthful interest in the ministrations of religion and the extension of a 
sound moral sentiment. 

There is, too, a particular condition of American life which needs the 
active and persistent interposition of the well-constructed and well-pre- 
served self-made man. Evidence 
is constantly accumulating that at 
no point can he do more vitally 
useful work than in the field of 
politics, where self-made men are 
always in the. greatest demand. 
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should be no cause for depres- 
in recalling the fact that success 
not always bring to the self-made 
man either great riches or lasting fame 
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The Editor’s Talk With Young Men 


Don't Be a Second-Class Man 


Y ou can hardly imagine a boy saying: 

‘‘] am going to beasecond-class man. 
I don’t want to be first-class and get the 
good jobs, the high pay. Second-class 
jobs are good enough for me.’’ Such a 
boy would be regarded as lacking in 


good sense, if not in sanity. You can 
get to be a second-class man, however, 
by not trying to be a first-class one. 
Thousands do that all the time, so that 
second-class men are a drug on the 
market. 

Second-class things are only wanted 
when first-class can’t be had. You wear 
first-class clothes if you can pay. for 


them, eat first-class butter, first-class 
meat, and first-class bread; or, if you 
don't, you wish you could. Second- 
class men are no more wanted than any 
other second-class commodity. They 
are taken and used when the better ar- 
ticle is scarce or is too high-priced for 
the occasion. For work that really 
amounts to anything, first-class men are 
wanted. 

Many things make second-class men. 

A man menaced by dissipation, whose 
understanding is dull and slow, whose 

growth has been stunted, is a second- 

class man, if, indeed, he is not third- 

class. A man who, through his amuse- 

ments in his hours of leisure, exhausts 

his strength and vitality, vitiates his 

blood, wears his nerves till his limbs tremble like 
leaves in the wind, is only half a man, and could 
in no sense be called first-class, 

Eve rybody knows the things that make these 
second-class characteristics. Boys smoke cigar- 
ettes to be smart and imitate older boys. Then 
they keep on because they have created an appe- 
tite as unnatural as it is harmful. Men get drunk 
for all sorts of reasons; but, whatever the reason, 


they cannot remain first-class men and drink. Dis- 
sipation in other forms is pursued because of 
pleasures to be derived, but the surest conse- 
quence is that of becoming second-class, below 
the standard of the best men for any purpose. 


Every fault you allow to become a habit, to get 
control over you, helps to make you second-class, 
and puts you at a disadvantage in the race for 


honor, position, wealth, and happiness. Care- 
lessness as to health fills the ranks of the inferior. 
The submerged classes that the economists talk 
about are those that are below the high-water 
mark of the best manhood and womanhood. 
Sometimes they are second-rate or third-rate people 
because those who are responsible for their being 
and their care during their minor years were so be- 


fore them, but more and more is it becoming one’s 
own fault if, all through life, he remains second- 
class. 


Education of some sort, and even a pretty 
good sort, is possible to practically everyone in our 
land. Failure to get the best education available, 


whether it be in books or in business training, is 
sure to relegate one to the ranks of the second-class. 
a a 


Trailers Have No “Go” 
M*! ANY people 


‘trailers,’’ 


in Them 


are like the street cars called 
which have no motors or power- 
generators of their own, or, if they have, do not 
use them. They depend on the cars ahead of 
them, or, perhaps, on some poor hack of a mule, 
which, in spite of his leanness, has some ‘‘go’”’ in 
him. Such people have no energy of their own, 
but must hitch to someonethat has. They couldn't 
run a business for themselves if their existence 
depended They must ‘‘hire out’’ to some 


>a on it. 
person a independent and masterful character. 
They must be set tasks and told how to do them. 

‘Trailers’’ are always dragged behind. So are 
the people that correspond with them. They are 
imitators. They do not think, because it is easier 
to let the leaders do it for them. They are too 
indolent, or have too little ambition, to act inde- 
pe naently 


Many of these human “trailers” might have 
been leaders, had they taken pains to develop their 
inherent qualities of leadership. They thought 
it would require too much effort to train for gen- 
eralship. They preferred ease to action. They 
were willing to remain in the ranks. The discipline 


for self-mastery is too strenuous for them. They 
want to lead an easy life, and yet they complain 


A clerk who dreams in business 





because they do not enjoy the success that can 
come only from effort. A street-car system made 
up solely of ‘‘trailers’’ would not take anybody 
anywhere, and a community composed solely of 
human ‘‘trailers’’ will never be heard from in the 
world’s progress. 


What the Plodders Accomplish 


IF we were to examine a list of the men who 

have left their mark on the world, we should 
find that, as a rule, it is not composed of those 
who were brilliant in youth, or who gave great 
promise at the outset of their careers, but rather 
of the plodding young men who, if they have not 
dazzled by their brilliancy, have had the power of a 
day’ s work in them, who could stay by a task until it 
was done, and well done; who have had grit, per- 
sistence, common sense, and honesty. 

It is the steady exercise of these ordinary, 
homely virtues, united with average ability, rather 
than a deceptive display of more showy qualities 
in youth, that enables a man to achieve greatly 
and honorably. So,if we were to attempt to make 
a forecast of the successful men of the future, we 


- should not look for them among the ranks of the 


‘«smart’’ boys, those who think they ‘‘know it 
all’’ and are anxious to win by a short route. 
- * 


Self-Culture and Success 


A MAN does not need a college education in or- 

der to succeed in any ordinary business. You 
may reach a commanding position in the com- 
mercial or political world without attaining a high 
degree of scholarship. You may be successful, 
in the purely material meaning of the word, with- 
out a touch of higher culture, without any appre- 
ciation of the nobler things of life. You may be 
a millionaire, with great influence in your com- 
munity, and yet be almost wholly ignorant of books, 
art, music, or travel. 

But this is a very narrow view of success. Is 
the meaning of life not broadened and beautified 
by an expansive mind, a wider horizon, and the 
satisfaction of finer culture? 

The glory of a sunset, the beauty of a landscape, 
or the delicate loveliness of a rose or a lily is not 
necessary to our mere animal existence, but it 
adds much to the sum of the highest things of life. 

Pictures and draperies are not necessary to a 
wall, oriental rugs to a floor, or delicate pieces of 
statuary and bric-a-brac to the furniture of a 
room; libraries lined with noble books are not 
absolutely essential to bare existence; a knowl- 
edge of the mysteries and beauties of science, the 
fascination of literature, the delights of music and 
art,—none of these things is necessary to the sup- 
port of life; but how barren life would be with- 
out them! If we were suddenly deprived of these 
things, what could we substitute for them to dif- 
ferentiate our lives from those of animals? 


Supercilious manncts and ‘‘loud”’ 
hours will always remain a clerk clothes will not secure employment 


Capable Finishers of Botched Jobs 


M43¥ of the cleverest men in the 

world are not originators, but have 
achieved their success by completing 
what others have begun, but could not 
finish. 

It has been said that Edison, perhaps, 
has never made an absolutely original 
discovery, but this does not detract in 
the least from his worth or his fame. 

The Patent Office at Washington con- 
tains hundreds —yes, thousands, — of 
inventions which are useless simply 
because they are not quite practical, be- 
cause the men who started them lacked 
the staying quality, the education, or 
the ability necessary to carry them to 
success. Edison has been shrewd enough 
to see a vast field of usefulness for the 
man able to carry such half-tinished in- 
ventions to useful application and com- 
mercial success. He saw more in these 
incomplete, half-finished devices, or 
inventions, than he could carry out if 
he should live to the age of Methuselah. 

Indeed, this world is full of half-fin- 
ished work,—failures which require 
only a little more persistence, a little 
finer mechanical training, a little bet- 
ter education, to make them useful to 
civilization. Would that we had a 
thousand Edisons to pick up al! such 
dropped cords or threads, ha‘f finished 
inventions, abortive attempts and dis- 
coveries which have stopped just this side of prac- 
ticability!' What a blessing to civilization are 
men who can do things to a finish, who complete 
what they undertake, who leave nothing undone! 
Think of what a ioss it would be if an Edison, a 
Bell, and a Thomson had not come to the front 
and carried to a successful termination the half- 
finished work of others! Had it not been for these 
men, we should have no telephone, perhaps, no 
electric railroad, no electric lights. 

Whether Edison is an originator or not, he has 
been clever enough to have some five hundred 
patents placed to his credit. He has been better 
than an originator, for he has been a practical im- 
prover and completer of other people's ideas, 
many of which were but impracticable theories 
when he took them up. Perhaps no other man 
in this century has turned to practical use so many 
impracticable ideas as Edison has. 


What Is Its Message ? 


wt does your money say to you?) What mes- 

sage does it bring? Is it one of hope, of cul- 
ture, of soul-growth, of education, of opportunity 
to help others, or is it a message suggesting more 
land, more thousands for yourself? 

Does it bring a message of generosity, or of 
meanness; of broader manhood, or of more selfish 
exclusiveness; of larger aims, or of lower ideals? 
The character of the answer to these questions 
measures the worth of your career. 

If your success does not mean opening wider 
the door of opportunity to those about you; if it 
does not mean encouragement, inspiration, and 
helpfulness to those who are struggling to get up 
in the world; if it does not mean a wider outlook 
upon life, a truer measure of real values, you have 
missed the higher meaning of life and have failed 
to catch the keynote of the great harmony of the 
universe. 

What if you have gathered money, if you have 
starved the mind; what if you have broad acres, if 
you have a narrow intellect; what are houses, 
stocks, and bonds to a man too small, mean, and 
narrow to use them wisely? What if you have 
reached the top of the ladder yourself, if you 
have crowded others off and kicked the ladder 
down after your own ascent! Is this success ?—to 
keep others back? 

No man climbs the ladder successfully who does 
not grasp firmly and helpfully the hands of others 
who are crippled and handicapped in their climb- 
ing. When riches beget greed, they become per- 
fectly useless. The man who possesses them cre- 
ates animosity among his fellow beings while his 
own life is a burden, 

The man who mounts the ladder alone without 
trying to help others, lacks the warmth of human 
sympathy, the touch of helpfulness, the quality of 
humanity. 
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Fling out its folds to —.e winds of earth from every crest and crag, 
Roll a strong salute from a million throats to honor this greater flag: 
.ae flag of a larger freedom, the flag of a wider trust, 

From the arctic snow-peaks waving to the gray-flung desert dust; 
Flower of the New World’s morning, noon’s promise and prophecy, 
Spanning the reach of endeavor into the vast To Be; 

Broadening its stripes that their shadow may shelter a mightier brood, 
A nation reckoned of nations, fearless of temper and: mood ;— 


Never the past forgetting, ne’er to the past untrue, 

But formed of a larger stature, ’neath skies of a deeper blue; 

Grown to a fuller being, wise with the wisdom of years, 

The prudence born of mistakes outwrought, the tenderness taught of tears ; 
Strong with the pain of the purchase, tense muscle: and sweat of brow, 
When Destiny over the nation’s heart drove deep its iron plow; 

Fit with the brawn of battle for defending the ways of peace, 

That the factions of evil may dwindle, the forces of right increase ;— 


Hemmed no more in the cradle on the marge of the eastern sea, 
For a puissant people only the stars of the West float free. 

As a tree grows,—as a child grows,—as a man to his power and prime,— 
So the life of our nation broadens, strong-souled in its riper time; 
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Tom Helstone,can stand getting up at four o’ clock 
and going to bed at twelve,and poring over books 
all day. Why, look at you! Your face is lean 


With the might of a titan impulse, a million hands at the wheel, 
A million minds far-serving, a million hearts to feel ; 
Upborne, as a ship sea-driven, when the full tides sweep and roll, 
In the track of the gods far-destined to one unchangeable goal ;— 


In the front of the great World-Shapers appointed to lead and to mold, 
Lining the solid course of the new to plumb with the tried of the old. 

On the broad foundation buttressed with mortar of blood and tears, 
There towers the temple foretokened in the dreams of prophets and seers ; 
Wide-domed as the vault of heaven, including, as heaven includes, 

The strong and the puny in status alike, full-handed or bare of goods; 
Holding no caste in justice, no fief of air or of light,— 

Not flung as a bone to beggars, but ceded, a primal right. 


No more shall the grail of the ages for the few be sought and won, 

But alike and equal the sharing, when the strife is striven and done ; 
Each man, by the flag above him, bound to his bravest and best, 

To full free chance for his making, to room for his highest quest; 

Bound, by the flag above him, to reckon his brother’s need ; 

Bound, by the flag above him, to hearken, and help, and heed 

The voices crying in darkness, as the crying of kith and kin,— 

The call of the scourged and the outcast, as the call of the housed within. 


Not all to the captains and leaders,—to them be the good that is theirs,— 
But they battle for Liberty’s largess, and the sons of slaves have shares; 
No more to her borders only the power of the nation bends, 

But the keepers of earth are kindred, and the weakest of earth are friends : 
Friends by the bondage of urgent need, equal, insistent, and strong, 
Kindred by kindred purpose to better the ancient wrong; ; 
Tempered and tried in the furnace, proven of sight and of soul, 

She measures the message of Fate etched large on the future’s golden scroll. 


Unfurl its folds to the winds of heaven from every cliff and crag, 
Roll a strong salute from a million throats to honor this greater flag : 
The flag of a larger freedom, the flag of a wider trust, 

From the arctic snow-peaks waving to the gray-flung desert dust; 
With the light of its starry halo outtossed on the utmost seas, 

Its stripes in the sunshine rippling caressed by the farthest breeze ; 
With the hope of the hearts that won it the torch of our beacon still, 
And the blood yet red for its keeping that flowed on Bunker Hill. 


PA Boy’s Fight 


The story of a battle against temptat‘on 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


[SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Unscrupulous Joseph Turner and 
his cousin, ambitious Thomas Helstone, were the nephews of William Turner, 
who died a bachelor. To Joseph, he bequeathed all of his bonds and money, 
and to Tom’s mother a farm, with the provision that, if Tom should not drink 
intoxicants for three years, it would be his property; otherwise, it would revert 
to Joseph. By eavesdropping, Joseph learned the secret, and at once planned 
to lead Tom astray. Meanwhile, he listened to a proposition from one Crawford 
to secure the property and “clean out Wall Street.” Squire Logue was the 
trustee under the will.] 





be beggars. But there’s no doubt, Jane,’’ he 
broke out, passionately, ‘‘that I’m a dunce. 
God knows I’ ve worked faithfully here these three 





Once or and yellow, and your eyes are like a dead man’s! 
‘wice she You'll be sick abed on Thursday, when the con- 
“egan test comes off, if you go on like this.’’ 

to speak, Tom stared at her despairingly, but exclaimed: 
aid then ‘Jane, I’ve got to go on with it! There are four 
was silent 4 





CHAPTER III. 
NE afternoon, just after Christmas, Jane Turner 
opened the door of hercousinTom’s study and 
looked in. The table was heaped with books, and 
Tom sat on a high stool leaning over them; even 
his hunched back looked tired and discouraged. 
‘‘Time’s up!’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve been here 
seven hours. Come to supper.’’ 

Tom turned his dazed eyes on her. ‘Jen, I 
wish you'd listen to this bit of translation,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I’ve spent three days on it.’” He read it, 
stammering, and stopping anxiously at every line to 
look at the original. Jane knew nothing of Vir- 
gil, but Tom’s version seemed dull to her, and 
faulty in its English. 

‘‘I’m no judge of translations,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I do know something about boys; and no boy, 


other boys trying for that scholarship. They all 
used to be at the top of the class at school, and I 
never could get above the middle. Study was 
play to them, but it’s death to me!’’ He stood 
up, stretching his arms, and then struck his fist 
violently on the table. 

‘««I’ll get ahead of them now, Jen! I'll work 
harder than this at Princeton, and I'll work 
harder still when I'm a lawyer. I tell ‘you, Jen, 
I mean to be the most learned judge in the United 
States!’’» He tossed his head as he spoke, and 
laughed. 

Jenny tried to laugh. She watched him as he 
sat down and bent over his books again. ‘‘Oh,I 
wish I could help him!"’ she said to herself, 
clinching her hands. 

Tom looked up presently. <‘‘Jenny! You're 
crying! Why, child, it’ll all come right! I’m 
Lound to win. If I don’t, you and mother will 


months; but sometimes the Latin and the Greek 
and the problems all go out of my head suddenly, 
and my brain is one big blur.’’ 

‘‘You are overtired; you have not taken time 
to sleep or eat,’’ urged Jenny; but in her secret 
soul she did not think this explained all of the 
trouble. ‘Come to supper now, and let some 
fresh air into the room. It is stifling.’’ She 
flung open the window. ‘‘Why, Tom, what is 
this,’’ she asked, leaning over a small tub upon 
the sill. It was half full of sand and sea water. 

‘«Oh, that,’’ said Tom, uneasily, ‘‘that is just 
a crab and a sea spider or two,—pets of mine. I 
look at them when I’m too tired to sleep. Look 
at that fellow, Jen!’’ he cried, eagerly, lifting a 
squirming little yellow mass on his forefinger. 
‘Get the magnifying glass, quick! Do you know 
there is a difference in the motion of his fore 
claws? I’ve been studying that for a year or 
two. There is no record of it in the books.”’ 

‘‘For mercy’s sake! Why should there be a 
record of it?’’ exclaimed Jenny. ‘‘ What matters 
it how a sea spider moves its legs ?’’ 

Tom looked at her, surprised. ‘‘Surely you 
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can see that anything which proves the connect- 
ing link between the lower animals and man is of 
importance,’’ he said, mildly. ‘‘ Don’t be vexed 
with me, Jenny,’’ he added, covering his tub; 
‘‘I’ve been working up to my full strength. I 
could n't sleep. It rested and helped me to have 
my—friends with me.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom, forgive me! I didn’t mean to be 
brutal to you!’’ 

‘‘You were n't,—you never are. But,—run 
along now, Jenny; I'll come in a minute.’’ He 


closed the door behind her and 
stood in the middle of the 
room, staring at the books. He 
knew it was a good thing he 
was trying to do,—to make a 
man of himself,—to provide a 
home for his mother. He had 


worked very hard,—would he 
be beaten, after all? 

The boy was weak; his nerves 
were unstrung. The morrow 
seemed to him the one great 


crisis of his life; defeat, then, 
would mean ruin forever. He 
looked around as if expecting 
somebody to stretch out a help- 
ing hand to him,—to speak a 
kind word but the room was 
dark and silent. 

Tom suddenly walked to the 
window and knelt reverently, 
looking up into the cold blue 
sky. 

‘«I] don’t know who is lis- 
tening to me,”’ he said, aloud, 
not realizing fully what he did; 


‘‘but, whether it is God or 
Christ, or somebody they send, 


—whoeverit is,x—help me. I’m 
trying to do the right thing, — 
help me! Bring it out for the 


best for me! 

Presently, his mother tapped 
onthe door. ‘‘Come, my son,’’ 
she called; and Tom, who was 
still kneeling, with his head on 
the sill, rose quickly and stepped 


out. He was unusually quiet, 
she noticed, and did not boast 
once that evening. It was, per- 
haps, the first time in his life 
that he had prayed. He said 
over, every night, the prayer he 
had been taught as a child, and 
every morning at school the 
boys rattled over some form of 


words together; but never be- 
fore had he spoken directly 
to One existing somewhere in 
the universe, who knew all 
about Tom Helstone and his 
troubles, and could help him 


out of them. Never before had 
he been so earnest and so interested in anything. 
* % * * * * 
OE came in for his supper a little late, and, in 
J high good humor, was humming a tune. He 
jerked his aunt’ s cap awry and pinched Jenny's 
ear until the tears came; but they both laughed, 
for it was merely Joe’s way when he was pleased. 
He was carefully dressed in a cheap, fashiona- 
bly cut suit, and carried himself erect with a 


swagger which he conceived to be the bearing of 
a city man. These new graces and signs of pros- 
perity had made Joe the object of much scrutiny 
in the village of late. Fareham and Company 
watched him suspiciously,—the more so because 
he had been less zealous in his work, occasion- 
ally disappearing from the store for a whole day. 

‘‘Turner’s a sharp salesman,’’ Mr. Fareham 


said, ‘‘but he knows his vally to the outside pint; 

and he presumes. He may presume too far.’’ 
Joe only laughed contemptuously when he heard 

this. Had he not cleared one hundred dollars by 


speculating in Manhattan Trolley stock! It was 
the first drop of the coming torrent. What was 
Fareham’ s niggardly salary to that? 

He took his seat noisily. ‘*Hello, fish again! 
No hot cakes, Aunt Maria? You women must 
bestir yourselves. We've all got to earn our salt 
in this world Joe had a vague belief that he 
was supporting the family in idleness, and ought, 
gently and affectionately, to remind them of their 


duty. ‘*Why, Tom, you look agueish. Brace up, 
man! You'll never win your place on the bench 
with a mug like that.’’ 


He was sorry for the ‘‘poor dolt,’’ as he ca.icd 
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Tom. How foolish it seemed to think of working 
for half a lifetime as a pettifogging lawyer, for a 
bare living, when other men could win a fortune 
in an hour! He carelessly took out four gold 
pieces from his pocket and ranged them in a line 
on the table, whistling softly. 

‘«It is kind in Fareham to pay you in gold,’’ 
said Aunt Maria, trying to keep him in good 
humor. : 

««Fareham!’’ exclaimed Joe, laughing. ‘‘This 
came out of Ali Baba’s cave. There’s plenty 
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his promise to pay when he came of age. The 
shrewd old Jersey farmers laughed at the idea. 
‘«Thee’s aminor, Joey,’’ they said. ‘‘Thee can 
give no security. Wait till thee gets the property 
William Turner willed thee. ’Twa'n't no sich 
large amount, anyhow. Thee did n't get the farm, 
we've heard? Thee should have asked Bill for the 
farm, as thee’s so ready to ask. Land’s land. It 
don’t run away.”’ 
‘If I had the land, maybe they'd loan me the 
money,’’ thought Joe, as he turned over the glit- 
tering coins. ‘‘Any day,—ifTom 
makes but one slip, —the land’s 
mine!’’ The next moment he 





“Til work harder than this at Princeton. 
I tell you, Jen, I mean to be the most 


jumped to his feet. «‘ He ought 
to have a tonic,—his mother 
said so! No,—no! I can’t do 


learned judge in all the United States’’ that! It’s too mean, when the 


poor fool is trying for the prize. 











more inside, and I know the words that open the 
door!’’ Jenny asked no questions, but he felt 
her brown eyes gravely fixed on him. He grew 
red, and hurried the coins into his pocket. 

‘‘When does this contest for the scholarship 
come off ?’’ he asked, as he helped himself to fish. 

‘« Day after to-morrow,’’ Jenny said. 

Tom, at the words, bolted his last mouthful of 
food and rose. 

‘«T mean to work all night, mother,’’ he said, 
forcing a laugh. ‘‘Don’t worry about me. I’m 
going over the whole ground, now, in seven-league 
boots.”’ 

“If you would go to bed, my son,’’ said his 
mother, ‘‘and get a whole night's sleep, you would 
be much more likely to win the prize.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Tom, hoarsely, pushing past 
her to the door. 

Joe looked at him. ‘‘Don’t bea fool, Tom,’’ 
he said, kindly enough. ‘You're not fit, as you 
are, to stand any examination. Goto bed and 
work to-morrow.”’ 

Tom laughed and hurried out. ‘‘ His hands 
shake as if he had the ague,’’ said his mother; 
‘che ought to have a tonic.”’ 

‘‘A little common sense is what he needs,”’ 
Joe muttered, as he went to his own room. He 
sat down and laid out ten glittering eagles on a 
table, chuckling over them. ‘And all for noth- 
ing,—nothing!’’ he said. Presently his face 
clouded. Ten eagles was a small capital with 
which to ‘‘clean out Wall Street,’’ and he had no 
more. 

Joe had not succeeded in borrowing money on 


But he has no chance for the 
prize.’’ 

He blew out the light and sat 
in the darkness, thinking. A 
little later, he went out of the 
front door, but came back a half 
hour later,and pushed open the 
door of the kitchen. 

‘‘I thought you had gone to 
the store, Joey,’’ his aunt said, 
looking up. 

‘‘No. I,—I went for a tonic 
for Tom. You said he ought 
to have it to pull him through 
the night. Here it is. I’d 
rather you'd give it to him.”’ 

He shut the door quickly, 
without listening to her excla- 
mations, and hurried down the 
road, 

‘«He really needs something 
to brace him up,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
Squire Logue will see him 
in the morning,—I’ll manage 
that.’’ He tried to laugh, but 
the laugh scared his guilty soul 
and died on his pale lips. 

Aunt Maria pattered into the 
study, pleased and smiling. 
‘‘Joe brought this strengthen- 
ing cordial for you, Tom,’’ she 
said. ‘It will help you through 
the night. Be sure to take it. 
Joey has a good heart,—at the 
bottom.”’ 

“Leave it on the mantel 
shelf, mother; I'll not forget to 
take it. Yes, Joe’s all right. 
Thank the old man for it.’’ 

Tom’s blood crept cold and 
sluggish in his veins for want of 
sleep. He stirred the fire in the 
stove and trimmed the lamp. 
The air grew stifling. The clock 
struck eleven, twelve, one; but 
still he worked on doggedly. His head throbbed 
with acute pain; his eyeballs burned, and the over- 
strained nerves in every limb ached. Sometimes 
the meaning of the page flashed out vivid and 
strong before his brain, and then vanished in dull 
fogs of unconsciousness. 

His mother came to the door, from time to 
time, and pleaded with him. ‘‘Go to sleep, if 
only for an hour, and give your brain time to rest,’’ 
she said. But Tom had an obstinate, stolid will. 
‘‘There’s so much that I don’t know that the 
other boys know! They'll trip me up. I’ve 
only to-morrow and two nights for cramming.’’ 

‘«Take Joe's tonic, then, dear,’’ she urged, and 
left him. 

But Tom plodded on without the tonic until 
nearly dawn, dozing now and then, and waking 
guiltily. 

It was five o’ clock; the fire had burned out; the 
air was stagnant and damp; there was no hint of 
the coming day in the leaden sky and the heavy 
wet fogs that swept in from the sea. The tide 
was out, and its low purring lap on the shore beat 
against the silence. It was the hour of the day 
when the current of vitality runs lowest in every 
living body. Tom, as he stood up, shivered and 
walked, unsteady and weak, across the floor. 

«I’m dead beat at last,’’ he said; and, going 
to the window, he opened it and looked out into 
the gray fog. Back in the shadow of the porch a 
figure cowered suddenly into the deeper darkness. 
It was Joe, who had watched all night for the out- 
come of his scheme. The red light of the lamp 
showed him Tom's haggard face at the window. 
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The lad’s eyes were nearly closed; he gaped 
wearily. As he turned from the window, he caught 
sight of the bottle which Joe had brought. The 
yellow liquor glittered cheerfully in the lamplight. 

«Hey, this is what I need!’’ hesaid aloud; and, 
taking it up, he uncorked it and poured out all 
the liquor into a glass. 

As he lifted it to his mouth, a sudden splashing 
sound came from the window. One of his crabs 
was plunging through the tub, wakened by the 
light. Tom laughed, as if an old friend had sud- 
denly come in at the door. 

‘‘Hello, old fellow, what do you want?’’ he 
called, and ran to the tub. 

The cold wind blew in, strong and fresh. He 
was awake from head to foot. In an instant, the 
heavy weight he had tried to lift for months was 
gone. 

There were his friends,—the living things in 
life that he best understood and loved! He bent 
eagerly over the water, and then, recollecting him- 
self, carelessly threw the liquid out of the glass 
which he held, and set it down beside him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘TH cold night wind still blew on Tom as he 
stood, both hands in the sea water, fingering 
his horny friends. 

His mother knocked at the door. 

‘‘Why, Tom, you look like yourself: again!’’ 
she said. 

He nodded and laughed. ‘‘I’m going to bed. 
I ve been acting like a pig-headed fool,’’ he said. 

In ten minutes he was sound asleep. Joe, in 
the next room, lay with staring, wide-open eyes, 
thinking over his balked scheme. 

Tom woke late the next morning. He gave all 
of that day to his books. The contest was ap- 
pointed for the following day. Three examiners, 
to whom the boys were unknown, came from 
Princeton that evening. Jenny saw them as they 
drove down the road with Squire Logue, whose 
guests they were to be. 

‘“‘Two of them,’’ she told Tom, ‘‘are white- 
haired, gentle-looking old men. The third is 
young, with shrewd, watchful eyes. I wish he 
would examine you. His name is Doctor Pyne. 
The others may know books, but I’m sure he 
knows boys.”’ 

Joe overheard her, and, when Tom left the 
room, he came up to her. 

‘‘If Doctor Pyne knows boys,’’ he said, in a 
shrill, angry whisper, ‘‘he certainly never will 
waste a scholarship on Tom Helstone.’’ 

‘«What do you mean?’’ asked Jane, quietly. 
‘«What are you angry at Tom for now ?’”’ 

‘‘I’m not angry,’’ he said, checking himself. 
‘«There are things you do n’t understand, and it’s 
time you did understand them. Tom's doing the 
best he can with the body and brain that were 
given him, but there’s an incurable disease in 
both. His father and grandfather died of it. It's 
the craving for liquor. No Helstone can escape. 
Tom has the seed of death in him, like that mil- 
dewed potato there on the ground. He may do 
his best, but he is marked for ruin, body and 
mind. The mildew spot is there.’’ 

Jenny’s little face slowly lost its red color as 
she listened, but her eyes did not flinch. 

‘©You' ve heard this before,’’ said Joe, sharply. 

««Yes, I’ve heard of the Helstone men. So has 
Tom; he has been warned since he was a baby. 
He's safe!’’ 

‘A Helstone safe?’’ Joe laughed loudly, and, 
turning, left the house. Jenny went to her room. 
Should she go to Tom and warn him afresh of his 
danger? Should she beg him not to forget it to- 
morrow? Was there any special danger for him 
to-morrow? What folly! How could there be? 
Tom had never tasted liquor. His mother had 
told him the terrible story as soon as he could un- 
derstand. Why should Jenny bring it up now 
when it was so important that his nerves should 
be strong and calm? She looked out into the hall, 
called ‘‘Good night, Tom,’’ cheerily, and then 
closed her door. 

She was up early the next morning, but Tom 
was already down in his study, carefully dressed, 
ready for the great day. He was standing by his 
tub, watching its tenants. 

‘«They’re a great help to me, Jen,”’ he said. 
‘« My brain reels when I try to keep company with 
Virgil and Czsar; but the sight of these old, every- 
day crabs steadies it somehow, and makes it sane 
again.”’ 

Nobody ate much breakfast that morning. Mrs. 
Helstone sat beside Tom, heaping his plate and 














SUCCESS 


Nearly Every Reader of Success has heard of 


The Swoboda System 


OF PHYSIOLOGICAL EXERCISE. 


And I number among my most enthusiastic and grateful 


pupils hundreds of readers of “Success.” 


Yet among you there are many “doubters’”’ either in respect 


to what I have done or what I*can do for you. 


urge to read carefully the following unsolicited 
testimonial: 

St. Pau, Minn., Feb. 16, 1902. 
A.ois P. Swosopna, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir :—After waiting several weeks since 
completing a course of physiological exercise under 
your directions, I feel that Iam in a position to most 
heartily endorse your methods, and wish to tell you 
about the benefits I have already experienced. 

I think I wrote you before that I had been a great 
sufferer from indigestion and constipation, also its 
attending evil, nervousness, for 25 years. As long 
as 22 or 23 years ago it was a common thing for me 
to go 5 or 6 days at a time without a movement of 
the bowels. I had a position at a desk, writing, in 
the East and had to give up my position in 1879 on 
account of extreme nervousness. 

I took a long rest, came west, changed my occu- 
pation, and by taking extra good care of myself, was 
fairly comfortable for awhile. I became worse 
again and placed myself under the care of a skillful 
physician here—he said there was not much for me 
to do except to go onto a very limited diet. For 
three years he confined me to three articles of food, 
viz: predigested bread, fresh eggs and the best beef 
steak all carefully prepared and well masticated. 1 
improved some under this treatment, but again be- 
came worse and could hardly drag myself around. 
Last winter, a year ago this month, I was taken toa 
city hospital suffering from nervous prostration. 

November 2g, 1901, I commenced with your exer- 
cises. For months I had been turning it over in my 
mind how I could get out of business, I was so mis- 
erable. 1 took your course carefully and conscienti- 
ously and immediately commenced to improve. I 
never was better in my life than I am to-day; my 
bowels move like clockwork every morning, I work 
like a good fellow from morning until night and do 
not tire. 1 take a walk of four or five miles when I 
can spare the time—could just as well make it ten if 
I had the time—and when I am through, feel just like 
starting out. 

Am pushing my business with the result that so 
far this month it shows an increase over the same 
days last year of over 65 per cent. and I fully expect 
to double last year’s business this year. can eat 
and digest anything that is set before me and while I 
make my living by selling drugs, I personally have 
no use for them. If you can use this letter or any 
part of it as an inducement to some poor sufferer to 
take your course and be well I shall be glad. Wish- 
ing you success in your good work for the weak and 
miserable, believe me, your grateful friend, 

Gero. C. Davenport, Druggist, 
971-973 East Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. J. Locan Jones, Vice-Pres. and Secy. of 
Jones Dry Goods Co., of Kansas City, Mo., after years 
of gradual but certain decline physically and men- 
tally, had a complete collapse. It was impossible for 
him to sleep without medicine, and he went without 
natural sleep for the period of about ten months. He 
tried the best physicians to be had, traveled almost 
constantly, being unable to remain long in one place; 
took hunting trips in Colorado and a sea-coast trip to 
Northern Maine, with no appreciable results. He 
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Those of you, I 


had been constipated for sixteen or seventeen years 
and had to take physic constantly, never having a 


natural action. The following is an extract from a 
recent letter to me: ‘A little over ten months ago I 
took my first exercise from you, and under the cir- 
cumstances consider the transformation a positive 
miracle. Will say that I am getting to be quitea 
giant. I weigh more than I haveever weighed in my 
life, and my muscular development is something won- 
derful. I sleep soundly, my digestion is good, consti- 
pation a matter of ancient history, and do more work 
than I ever did in my life and enjoy it all the time.” 
What could be more convincing, and do you wonder 
that he is enthusiastic? I could name hundreds of 
others who have received similar results but it would 
not make the system any better. 


" PUT ASIDE YOUR DOUBTS tong enough to write me, 
and give me an opportunity to convince YOU. 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My 
system of Physiological Exercise is for each individual; my 
instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were 
my only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
ust before retiring, and it is the only one which does not over- 
ax the heart. You will be pleased to receive the valuable in- 
ormation and detailed outline of my system, its principles 
and effects,together with testimonial letters from pupils which 
I send free upon request. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 507 Unity Bidg., CHICAGO. 














You Are Happiest 
While Asleep 
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Sleep on it 


Thirty Nights 











not satisfactory. We simply urge you to SEND 


Ostermoo 


Felt 


best mattresses. 


is made or ever has been made at any price.” 


Send For Our Free Book, 


Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
Write us to-day without fail for our free book. 





and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail,‘*no 
questions asked.’’ Made in all sizes at proportionate prices. We nay all express and return charges if 
FOR OUR FREE BOOK about the modern, sanitary 
t 


Paten 
Elastic 


(Express charges prepaid anywhere. Smaller sizes at smaller prices ) 
Our offer is backed by our business record of 49 years, and has no catches or hidden entanglements— ‘ 
it is a straight business proposition. Think about all the best things that have ever been said about the 
They would all apply to an Ostermoor. ee 
Sum it all up in one sentence —‘*No better mattress 


a handsome volume of 96 pages, finely illustrated, that tells the whole 
story and gives some interesting facts and surprising figures. You are 
under no obligation to buy—only send for the book—a postal will do. 


BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of ‘‘felt.”” 
It’s not FELT if it's not an OSTERMOOR. 


Ostermoor & Co., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Mattress *15. 




















be We have no agents or branch stores. ‘2 
All orders should be sent direct tous. 


Reduced Prices on 
; Suits and Skirts 


You are now in the 


of your buy- 
ing time, but the 
l manufac- 
turer’s selling time 
is ove That's why 
he wi sell us his 
now at 
far less than regular 
prices—and that’s 
why we can offer you 
Suits and Skirts 
made-to-order of 
bran=new mater- 
ials, beautifully 
finished, at one- 
third less than 
regular prices. 
These fabrics are 

















best goods 


suitable for either 
Summer or early 
Fall wear. Nearly 
all our styles and 
materials share in 
this Sale. 


Catalogue 
and Sam- 
ples tell of 
many of- 
ferings 


like these: 


Cloth Suits,in the newest models, made of up-to- 
date materials and lined throughout ; former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$15 Suits reduced to $10 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 


Skirts, in the latest designs, with just the proper 
style to them ; former price $5, reduced to $3.34 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8 


Rainy-day, Golt and Pedestrian Skirts, a universal 
necessity ; tormer price, $6, red iced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to -5 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day 
Suits, Raglans Riding Habits, etc. 


We have also made some decided reductions in Shirt-Waist 
Suits and Wash Skirts in order to close out the balance of our 
Summer stock of wash goods. 


Shirt-Waist Suits, tormer price $5, reduced to $3.34 
$7.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $5 
$10 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $6.67 
Wash Skirts, former price $4, recuced to $2.67 
$5.25 Wash S<irts reducec to $3.50 








Sample Seits and Skirts (which were made up for exhibition 
in our sa vl ere Leing closed ont at one-half of 
regular price« 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be sent free at once 
up equest, bat write quickly as this Sale will last for a few 
weeks only and the choicest goods will be sold first. If the gar- 
ment which we make you does not fit and give satisfaction, send 
it back and vi refund your money. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


y % 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 5 











NOTHING BETTER 
IN HOT WEATHER 


It is cooling and refreshing. 


Unequaled for 
sun bur 


n, chafing and skin irritation. Gives 
the skin that rich, healthy glow, for it purities, 
invigorates while it cleanses. At dealer’s or 
by mail, 2cakes1o cents. Send for free booklet. 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK G-FICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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talking breathlessly, groping about here and there 
for feeble jokes. 

««Well done, mother!’’ laughed Tom. ‘‘ When 
did you turn story-teller?’’ 

‘«T only want to keep up your courage, Tom. 
I want you to understand that I dun’t think this 


examination is a question of life and death. You | 
will do your best,—you can do no more. Remem- |. 


ber what the negro said, when his master told him 
he need n't try to go through a stone wall,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘He said, ‘Goin’ troo it longs to 
de Lord; but jumpin’ at it’ longs to me.’ ”’ 

‘«Well, I’m going to make my jump at it,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘It's time | was off, too.’’ 

His mother brought his hat and put it on his 
head, and buttoned his coat with shaking hands, 
trying to laugh. ‘‘ Make your jump, myson,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and perhaps you will be taken through.”’ 

‘«Yes, mother,’’ Tom said, in a low voice. He 
remembered what he had asked for, and he was 
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UP IN MINNESOTA 
The Women Know How. 


Food, and good food, is the right kind of found- 
ation to build good health on. A Minnesota 
woman writes, ‘‘I thought I would like to tell you 
of the good Grape-Nuts has done for me. 

Last winter I got sick and kept getting weaker 
and weaker. I could not eat anything but some 
crackers and a little cup of beef tea for every meal, 


| then I was put on Grape-Nuts and used it with 





sure it would be given to him, exactly according | 


to his wish. 

Jenny walked with him to the gate. 
twice she began to speak, and then was siient, 
watching him closely. Tom's face was ruddy that 
day; his blue eyes were full of fun and courage. 
‘¢*A mildew spot of death in body and brain?’ 
she thought; ‘what folly !’’ 

A lean little fellow with eager dark eyes was 
limping on crutches down the road. ‘That is 
Bob Doan, the cobbler’s son,’’said Tom. ‘‘He's 
trying for the scholarship, too. If I don’t get it, 
I hope he will.’’ 

«But you will get it,’’ cried Jenny, squeezing 
both his hands. ‘*Good luck, Tom! You must 

et it.’’ 
5 joe met him at the door of the schoolhouse. 
‘‘Hello, Helstone!’’ he said. ‘‘The day and hour 
have come, eh? See here, Crawford and I are get- 
ting up a supper to-night for the competitors, — 
the winners and the losers. You'll be sure to be 
there?"’ 


‘“‘I don’t know. Yes, yes; I'll see about it,’’ 


| said Tom, incoherently, for he had already opened 








the door. T 1e schoolhouse was dark and somber 
inside. Tom gave a quick look backward at the 
sunshiny street, and the lucky people who were 
not going to undergo an examination. Then, 
drawing a long breath, he threw up his head and 
went in. 

‘*T, Helstone, attorney-at-law!’’ ‘‘Chief Jus- 
tice Thomas Helstone, of the supreme court!"’ 

Why should it not be? It should be. 

The careless passers-by sauntering along—in- 
deed, all of the village people, —were interested in 


Once or | 








the struggle going on that day behind the closed | 


doors of the little schoolhouse. 
boys, success mattered little. 
men who were rich enough to send them to Prince- 
ton, if they should fail to win the scholarship. But 
this was the only chance for a college training tor 
Tom or little Bob Doan. 

The men of the village gathered in the ‘‘Om- 
nivarious Store,’’ at noon, to discuss their chances. 
Tom was a general favorite, and the popular voice 
was in his favor. 

“It is a pity about that poor little cripple,’’ 
said Joyce, the blacksmith; ‘‘but how kin a man 
with a body like that kerry an edication? He'd 
be dyin’ with nervous perstration before he left 
college.’’ 

««Yes, that's so,’’ said Squire Logue, solemnly. 
‘« Now, Tom has flesh and muscles enoug!.. Tom's 
a favorite of mine, I acknowledge. 
won't trouble him. But I'm not sure that he’s 
the stuff out of which great scholars are made.’’ 

The men, perched round on barrels and the 
counters, chuckled. 

‘“*No,”’ said Fareham, ‘‘He’s a genooine fel- 
low, young Helstone. I'd give a dollar down any 
day to hear him tell ‘how Cousin Dillard gin a 
party.’ That's pure genius. But Greek and Latin 
do n't fit into his make-up, somehow."’ 

All were silent for afew minutes. The prophecy 
of defeat for the village favorite was received with 
cold disfavor. 

‘*Poor Tom!’’ said Joe Turner, yardstick in 
hand, leaning over the counter; ‘‘you forget 
that he’s not responsible for his stupidity. The 
Helstones were all hard drinkers for generations. 
He's a relative of mine,’’ he added, laughingly, 
‘«but I belong to the other side of the family, — 
the sober side."’ 

‘«Tom himself has never touched liquor,’’ said 
Squire Logue, sternly. 


‘«N-no,—not yet. But,—’’ Joe shook his head | 


sadly. 
‘*Well, gentlemen,’’ said the blacksmith, «I'll 


To three of the | 
They were sons of | 





His nerves | 


| 
| 


some cream for breakfast. My stomach got strong 
gradually and before I had used three packages 
my digestion was so good that I could eat any 
kind of food, even cabbage, pastry, etc., and I 
notice that my memory is very much better than 
it used to be. 

On the 5th of Juiy I weighed 102 pounds and 
two months later, after using Grape-Nuts, I weighed 
122 pounds and was able to do my house work. 

This is a good honest statement of facts about 
Grape-Nuts and you can publish my name if you 
like.’” Mrs. E. Fredrickson, Center City, Minn. 

Delicious recipes for warm weather desserts in 
each package of Grape-Nuts. 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS’ 
SYSTEM 


A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE says: His thorough 
scientific knowledge of anatomy makes him a par- 
ticularly able instructor in physical development 




















H OWEVER badly run-down or weak 
eon may be I can make you 
ealthy. By a series of sim- 
ple, health-giving exercises, specially 
planned for you, I can build you up 
and put your body in thorough con- 
dition. My method beats drugs. 
can give you a oot agente and a 
digestion to match it. You can enjoy 
every moment of the day and sleep 
a night. [ can replace your 
fat with firm muscle and strengthen 
; your lungs, Constipation and other 
disorders disappear. 
Age makes no difference. 1am 42 
ears old myself. Physical Culture 
eeps me healthy. 
Everybody who has used it praises my common-sense 
system of exercise. I «an refer you to such men as 
U. S. Senator PENRUSE A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Jr. 1{'XTON HARE, the famous half-back 
and scores of other prominent people. 


Write for my illustratea booklet, which tells about 
terms, and contains much valuable information regard- 
ing the preservation of health. Address 


THE ROBERT FITZSIMMONS 
INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Robert Fitzsimmons, Director and General Manager 
BENSONHURST NEW YORK 





Robert Fitzsimmons 























IS YOUR BACK WORTH 
$1.50 ? 


Our Trimmer gets along walks and 
curbing and around fiower-beds and 
shrubs, where the lawn-mower won’t cut. 

Will you do it in the old back-breaking 
way r th sheep-shears and scissors! No! 
use the 


“‘Canton” Lawn Trimmer 


It euts quickly and easily, and if your 
time is worth anything you can’t afford 
to do without it. 

Only Costs $1.50 
It’s the best yet; push it along, work 
the lever, and watch the grass fly. 

- Sent to any address 
upon reccipt of price. 
THE CANTON CO., 
1202 E. Fourth St., 
CANTON, OHIO. 


2000 Revolutions a Minute! Fan $4.50 


Measurement 10 inches. 


Throws air equal to any $15 
electric fan. 


RUNS BY WATER 
Requires but 10 lbs. water pressure. 
Can be connected in any room 
or to any spigot. 


Fed by 1-16 inch Hole. 


Descriptive circular free on request. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Throw Away 
Your Old Straw Hat? 


Our STRAW HAT CLEANER will make your last season’s 

straw or Panama look as new and as the day you bought 

it. Notroubletoclean. Fullsize, 2Se, prepaid. Send to-day. 
THE GEO. F. KLUMP MFG. CO., 

Devereux & Co. Building, 1617 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bet on Tom. He may n't bea scholar. But there'll 
be a big outcome of some sort from that queer 
head of his one of these days; take my word for it.’’ 

A girl, who had been buying needles at the back 
of the store, went out at that moment and flashed 
a grateful look at the blacksmith as she passed. 

‘‘Your sister Jenny is a better friend to Tom 
than you are, Joe,’’ said Squire Logue. 

««Women are easily fooled. Tom can hide his 
bad habits from most folks. But I—know him.”’ 
said Joe, meaningly. 

The squire watched him uneasily. Was it pos- 
sible that .Tom was secretly following his father 
to a drunkard’s grave? There was no hint of dis- 
sipation in the boy's clear eye and candid face. 
The squire resolved to keep a closer watch over 
him. He was pledged to do it. 


* * * * * * 


THE sun had set and a dull rain was falling. 

The examination was over and the learned 
professors were closeted in an inner room for con- 
sultation. A little crowd sat on the steps of the 
schoolhouse, waiting to hear the result. They 
peered eagerly through the half open door at the 
five boys inside who were awaiting the verdict. 
Three of them were chatting together around the 
stove, but the little cripple sat apart, his set, pale 
face turned toward the closed door of the inner 
room, and Tom stood alone by the window, look- 
ing out over the foggy meadows. He saw the 
crowd outside, and,—what was that? In the little 
church porch were two women, huddled together, 
back out of the rain, watching. 

«It's mother and Jen! And mother has n't been 
out of the house at night for years! Oh, if I should 
lose it!’’ 

It seemed to him that he must go out and yell 
and run, or go mad. His brain ached with the 
day’s work. ‘‘I did my best, he said; ‘‘I did my 
best. But I hate that Greek and the figures!’’ 
He felt like a child who had tried to hold a great 
rock which was falling on him to crush him. 

There was a stir in the room behind him. He 
turned; the door opened and the examiners came 
out and stood in a little group by the desk. 

The oldest of them was speuking to the boys, 
whom he called ‘‘Gentlemen,’’—congratulating 
them upon their earnest efforts, etc. 

‘*All of you have done well,’’ he said, ‘but 
we are agreed that the prize, a scholarship at 
Princeton University, has been fairly earned by— 

He hesitated. Tom caught the bench before 
him. His head reeled. 

‘««By Robert Doan.’’ 

The little cripple sprang to his feet. There was 
a sudden silence in the room. A boy's voice 
broke it hoarselv. ‘‘That’s fair,’’ he said. ‘If 
I couldn't get *., I’m glad you did, Bob.’’ Then 
Tom hurried cut into the night. 

‘«‘Who won? Who's got it?’’ 
pressed around him. 

‘«The boy who had the brains to get it, —Bobby 
Doan,’’ he said, pushing his way through them. 

He turned into the darkness, where his mother 
could not see him. He never would face her 
again. A queer sickness of body and soul crept 
over him. 

He had stood his trial and failed. It was for life. 

‘*I said I would be the chief justice of the Uni- 
ted States,’ he said, laughing, ‘‘and I have proved 
myself the idiot that Uncle Bill called me.’’ He 
hurried on, unconscious of the coldrain. He knew 
nothing, except that he was beaten for life. He 
had asked God to help him, but he had not been 
helped. 

««Stop, Tom!”’ 


The crowd 


An umbrella was held over 


him, and Joe's face peered into his with a kind | 


smile. 

‘«Did you lose ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, I lost. I’ve done the best I could do, 
and that’s the end of it.’’ 

**I thought you would lose, Tom,”’’ said Joe, 
gravely. He walked on in silence beside him. 
Presently he said: ‘‘A man has to face facts about 
himself. It’s the bravest thing todo. The men 
in the store were talking of you to-day, and they 
said— 

‘What did they say ?”’ 

‘‘They said you aren’t the stuff that scholars 
are made of.’’ 

‘*No! I’ve proved that,’’ said Tom, bitterly. 

**Do n't let it break you down, old man!”’ 

In his agony of defeat, Joe’s unusual kindness 
touched the boy. 

‘*T didn’t think you'd back me, now that I’m 
beaten,’’ he said. 

**You’ve got to take yourself as God made 
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Highest :: 
Authority. 


Suppose you were about to buy a piano and 
you could get the artists whose faces are here shown to 
assist you in making your selection. You could not find 
higher authority. Every one of them use the Everett 
piano exclusively, endorse it unconditionally, 
and by their example advise you to buy the 
Everett. We have a special proposi- 
tion to make you if you are interested. 


Address department F, 


The John Church Co. 


Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
London, Leipsic. } 

THE WILEY B. ALLEN CO., San Francisce, 
Pacific Coast Representatives. 
























IMIEN'S Style No. 174 C, is a light and cool shoe, designed 
particularly for comfort during the hot summer months. 

As the illustration shows this shoe is of the latest style, it is 

made of materials that insure its wearing qualities. (See de- ‘te eee 

scription below.) The Live Oak sole leather used exclusively pe ie 


1341 " 
; 125th St. and 7th Ave. 
in Regals is flexible and tough as wire. uvaiiea, an bs Rang 
si 11 roadway. 
Regal Style Book sent postpaid on request. Newark. N. J., 81 Broad St 
34 new styles in oxfords. Jersey City, N.J.,66 Newark Ave. 
44 new styles in lace and button shoes. Albany, N. Y., 34-36 Maiden Lane. 
78 of the latest styles give you a wide choice. Sizes and half sizes from 4 to | Rochester, N. Y., 40 E. Main St. 
12, each size and style made in seven widths (AA to EE) insure a perfect fit for Baltimore, 6 E. Baltimore St. 
5,700 different shaped feet. Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. 
The Regal is the only organization in the world selling shoes direct from 732 Chestnut, cor. 8th St. 
Tannery to Consumer only, and we keep posted on the latest styles because we 


eee D.C., oa ee 
have our own stores in all the largest cities. Regals are responsible copies of | Pittsburg, 433 W: S 
shoes made by exclusive custom bootmakers to sell at $12 and $18 per pair. Denver, Cote. 23 Sseenth St. 
9 sville, Ky., - Market St. 
4 . Richmond, Va., 909 E. Main St. 
Men Ss Style y | i 3 €: Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. 
Made in the OXFORD STYLE of Black King Calf, Russet King | Cincinnati, wp vine st. 
Calf and Imported Enamel. In the LACE STYLE of | St. Louis, 618 Olive St. 
Black King Calf and Russet King Calf. Medium | Chicago, 103 Dearborn St. 
en 215 Dearborn St. 
> w so Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. 
Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave. 
Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. 
St. Paul, cor. Wabasha and 6th Sts. 
Los Angeles, i ye 3d St. (Brad- 
bury Bloc 
San Francisco, ee Geary and 
Stockton Sts. 
Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. 
London, England, 97 Cheapside 
(cor. Lawrence). 
WOMEN’S STORES 
Boston, 109 Summer St. 
Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. 
New York, 
785 Broadway, cor. roth St. 
ree W. 125th St., cor. 7th Ave. 


MEN'S STORES 
Boston, 113 Summer St. 
Providence, 220 Westminster St. 
New York, 115 Nassau St. 




































































Women’s 
Regal Shoes 
are made in all the pop- 

ular styles, both dainty and 
manish. They are sold only in 
our exclusive stores for women, and 
are obtainable through our mail order 
department. 


Mail Order Department 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 


BOSTON, MASS. P.O. Box 0Q1 


Delivered through our MAIL ORDER per anreer. corrin e charges prepaid ; tenn” 
address in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cap. Porto Rico, H awai nds, and Shilipping” Islands, also 
Germany, and within the limits of the Parcels Post System, on recei oF gets per pair aed extra 25 cents is hyd 
livery). Samples of leather and any information desired will be gladly pe of on reques' 
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Free to Boys and Girls 


No Money Required 





The Latest Fad—TABLE TENNIS. The Great Game of the Day. 


This popular and fascinating game complete in- 
chiding rackets, celluloid balls, dividing net, 
clamps, etc.,etc., with full instructions given free 
for trade marks from Dunham’s Cocoanut pack- 
ages 

Simply Send Your Name on a postal, and we 
will tell you how to get the trade marks by doing 
a little specia! distributing for us. 

We Will Also Send Free our 
complete premium list of printing 
ouifits. games. pocket knives, puzzles, tool sets, 
etc., et an’ of which you can have for Dun- 
ham Cocoannt trade-marks. Write to-day sure. 
This is the yreatest opportunity ever offered 
boys and girls to earn useful and valuable pre- 
sents. 


DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CO. 
509 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

























Are You 
Satisfied 
With This Day’s 
Work? 


Or have the petty irritating detaiis de- 
layed the more important matters? 
That means a lack = proper system. 
lt shows you n 


Shaw- Walker 
Card eee [ 


Write NOW for catalog and learn ALE about it. 
The Shaw-Walker Co., Zesteces, 














It’s the simplest, 
.» and most 


Practical «Safety 
Razor” in the world; 
shaves the mildest 
as well as the strong- 
est beards; impos- 
sible to cut the face. 
Prices; Razor 


tinbor . $2.00 
Razor, 


.00 
Genuine have this 
Trade Mark. 
Booklets FREE 
from all Cutlery 
Dealers; 





THE GEM CUTLERY CO., 


42 Reade Street, New York City. 9 London St., London, F. C., England. 
® Piekhuben Street, Hamburg, Germany. 


Baker-Vawter 
Interest Tables 


showing interest on amounts from $1.00to $10,000-—one day 
to five years—2 per cent up. Used by Banks and Com- 
mercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you are in- 
terested in quick methods, you will want this book. We 
may be able then to interest you in a System for’ your en- 








tire business which reduces labor and cuts expenses. For 
this reason we are offering a limited number of the Second 
Edition ot this set of Interest Tables at 75c. postpaid. 
Bound in cloth, 128 pages—sells regularly for $1.50. Cash or 


stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. 


BAKER-VAWTER CoO., 
Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, 
746 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


SHORT STORIES 


Journalism and Story-Writing taught 
mail. Manuscripts criticised, cor- 
rected and sold on commission. = 

Send for our free booklet, “Writing | ‘ W 

2 tor Profit.” It tells you how to - ws 

«ceed as a story-writer, news a 

correspondent, and magazine-contributor; how end where to 

sell short stories and special articles; how to start right. 

Thornton West, Editor-in-Chiet ; staff of specialists ; founded 

1895. The National Press Association, 69 Baldwin Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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you,’” said Joe. ‘*One man’s made to take in 
learning as sand does water, and another man’s 
made,—’’ he glanced askance at Tom. 

‘To Cy what? What am I fit for?’’ 

‘*To bea good friend and jolly companion; you 
know that. There is not another boy in this vil- 
lage that is as much sought for as you. It runs 
in your blood. The Helstones were all gay, 
friendly fellows.’’ 

‘«They made a short run of it,’’ said Tom, in a 
low voice. 

‘Could they help that? What’s the use of 
fighting against fate? It’s of no use. You never 
will be a scholar, Tom. Come, enjoy life while it 
lasts. To-night, at least, don’t let people think 
that you’re crying in a corner. Show your cour- 
age. Crawford gives a little supper to the men 
who contested. Little Doan has limped home, 
but the defeated men are all to be there. The 
‘Great Four,’ eh ? Come! Pull yourself together 
and show what stuff is in you. Don't let the 
boys see you whine.’’ 

Tom hesitated, but only for a minute. He had 
aimed high and done his best and been beaten. 
There was nothing more to hope for,—nothing to 
do. What did it matter how he spent that hour, 
or any hour to come ? 

‘«I’m with you, Joe,’’ 
**«come on.”’ 

Joe turned and walked quickly to ‘‘ The Trav- 
eler’s Rest.’’ 

The windows of the little tavern shone redly 
through the fog and rain. 

‘‘Looks friendly, doesn’t it?’’ said Joe. 
watched Tom, uneasily. 

His blue eyes burned, and his face was heated. 
‘«We'll make a night of it, Joe!’’ he cried, in a 
wild, shrill voice. 

The Helstone blood was awake at last. Joe 


he said, laughing loudly; 


He 


watched him furtively, as he might a wild beast 


that he had suddenly roused. 

When Tom went into the tavern, Joe stood out- 
side. He took off his hat and wiped his fore- 
head. Cold as the night was, the sweat stood 
out in great drops. ‘‘Itis a mean job,’’ he mut- 
tered; ‘‘but I’ve begun it,and I'll go through it.”’ 

The boys were seated when he went in. The 
table was spread with the finest feast that the 
«*Rest’’ could furnish: turkey, cranberry jelly, 
oysters cooked in a dozen ways, etc. 

‘*Now, gentlemen, you’ve had a hard day's 
work. You must be hungry. Fall to,’’ said 
Crawford. 

The boys obeyed, laughing and joking. Tom's 
laugh was the loudest. Hoyt, the landlord, looked 
in and came to the table. 

‘«Young Helstone,’’ he whispered to Joe, ‘‘ looks 
to-night like his father when he was out ona 
spree. I’m glad you've ordered no liquor.’’ 

‘*You’re the last man to object to it,’’ 
sneered. 

«Oh, I’ve a conscience, though I sell rum,’’ 
Hoyt said, laughing, and presently he went out. 

Joe ate nothing; he bent his pale face over the 
untasted food heaped on his plate. ‘‘If I do it, 
it’s meaner than murder,’’ he said to himself, 
‘«but it gives me the land. One glass will be 
enough, and then I'll manage to get Squire Logue 
ifito.the room and the farm’s mine!”’ 

«*Didn’t you order the punch?’’ he said’ to 
Crawford. 

«*Yes.’’ He whispered to the waiters. ‘‘ Full 
jugs, mind, and strong,’’ he called after them. 

‘«Fill your glasses, gentlemen,’’ he said, when 
the punch was brought. ‘‘There’s something 
that will warm your hearts.’’ 

Tom shook his head carelessly, when it was 
passed to him. But Joe poured out a full goblet. 


Joe 


«Drink it, boy,’’ he said, setting it down be- | 


fore him. Joe's lips were parched and his voice 
hoarse. -‘ Have some fun while you live. You've 
done your best, and what did it count for? Noth- 
ing. Now take your fun.”’ 

Tom did not answer for a minute. Then he 
raised the glass. The fumes of the liquor reached 
him. Something within him-——an uncontrollable 
longing unknown before,—-cried out for it. 

««Have your fun,’’ Joe said again, feebly. 

«It’s no fun. But—lI’ve got to drink this,’’ 
said Tom, with a scared, whitening face. 

His hand shook as he lifted the glass to his 
mouth. 

‘«Helstone!’’ The landlord tapped on his shoul- 
der. ‘*Come, quick. One of the examiners has 
sent for you,—Doctor Pyne. He has but a few 
minutes; come, at once.’’ Tom set the glass down 
untasted. He rose slowly,and followed Hoyt with 
a dazed face. 
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HAMPERS BUSINESS. 


Coffee Drinking Incapacitates Some People for 
Business at Times. 





A gentleman from McBain, Michigan says, 
‘*Coffee drinking has cost me much, for during 
my life I have been many times so thoroughly put 
out of condition that I have been compelled to 
abandon business for a day or two at a time. The 
attacks of headache would commence on the right 
side behind the ear and become so severe as to 
totaliy incapacitate me for any exercise, even 
mental. I have frequently had to take morphine 
to relieve the suffering. Sour stomach troubled 
me and I had a nervous heart that gave me a great 
deal of trouble. 

Four years ago I saw an advertisement for Pos- 
tum Food Coffee which recited the ill effects of 
coffee on the nerves. I at once decided to make 
the change and leave off coffee and take on Postum. 
The result has been all that one could expect. 

I am never constipated any more, the bilious 
attacks never come on except from some indis- 
cretion such as drinking coffee, which I am foolish 
enough to indulge in now and then. I have no 
more headaches, no more sour stomach and no 
bilious spells. I have not been sick to my stomach 
or had a nervous vomiting spell in three years. 
Am now 56 years old, and have better health and 
do a better business and more comfortable than 
ever before in my life. I certainly attribute the 
change to leaving off coffee and using Postum for 
I have taken no medicine to aid in making the 
change. 

The experiment as stated is absolutely true. Iam 
willing, if necessary, to attach my affidavit to it.”’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Take it with you for an 
Outing Lunch 


For every occasion, Wheeling, On the Links, On 
the Cruise, in Camp or at the Seashore, it is most 
palatable, appetizing, nourishing ane. satiatying, Re- 
quires no cooking, a always ready. i . can makes 12 
sandwiches. Send for Free book o: recipes to the 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








See that Buckle 
A SHOE MADE STYLISH FOR 50 CENTS 


This season eve nw owned woman wears & 
Colonial Oxford Fhe 


COLONIAL ATTACHMENT 


gives the desirable modish ap) 
the latest Colonial Oxford 






or gun metal buckle form a 
smartens up an old shoe, gives “dasi 
style to a new_one. Makes one pair of 
shoes serve for different occasions; easily 
attac when dressy footwea! r is appro- 
priate; taken off without disturbing if 
lainness is in order. No bother, prac- 
ical, attractive and correct. Ask for 
Columbia Colonial Attachment and take 
no other. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mall 
you a pair, postpaid, for 5 - ets., stamps or coin, 
We also make a cheaper attachment 
for 25 cents which is very neat. 


THE COLONIAL MFG. CO., 236 N. Third St., Columbus, 0. 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 
eet cha applied or moved to 
conditions. 400 

ted tags, including 


Al habots, M ths. te., ke, ent 
oni e 
in toc = * 


Used 7 C. 350. & War Depts. 
Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
EXETER, NEBRASKA, 





SMITH’S 
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‘*I say, let that cursed stuff alone,’’ said Hoyt, 
outside. ‘‘There’s death in the pot for you, Tom.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Tom said, dully. ‘I understand what 
it is, now. Who wants me, did you say?’’ 

‘«Come, wake up! One of those learned doctors 
has taken a fancy to you and wants to speak to 
you before the stage goes.’’ He hurried down the 
pavement to where a group of men stood. 

‘‘Ah, Helstone!’’ Doctor Pyne stepped out 
from.among them with a cordial face and out- 
stretched hand. ‘I have but a moment, my boy,’’ 
he said, drawing Tom aside, ‘‘but I wish to say 
to you that there are successes to be reached by 
other means than literature. You are no linguist 
or mathematician; but you have keen perceptive 
faculties, industry, and accuracy. With these you 
ought to do good work in the world. Don’t be 
discouraged. Take up whatever duty lies nearest 
to you now, and give your whole strength to it. 
You will conquer something better than a college 
scholarship. There is the coach! I must go; but 
I shall not forget you. I shall see you again.’’ 

He wrung Tom’ s hand heartily, and climbed into 
the stage. It disappeared down the dark street, 
but Tom stood looking after it, as ifa new day 
had dawned. 

‘«T must go and tell mother the great news,”’ 
he said to himself. 

[To be concluded in the August SUCCEss] 
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The New Commissioner of Pensions 
or eas HEN President Roosevelt se- 








lected Eugene Ware, of To- 
peka, Kansas, to fill the office of 
United States Pension Commis- 
sioner made vacant by the resig- 
nation of H. Clay Evans, he is 
reported to have said to a friend, 
‘*I know Ware is a good man, 
because he has never known the 
word ‘fail.’ In all Ware's life, 
Eucene Ware no one has been able to keep 
him down.’’ Mr. Ware's deter- 

mination fits him for what may be called the 
‘‘most unpleasant office inthe country.’’ It is an 
unpleasant office, because the list of pensioners 
is growing, and their governmental troubles are 
almost overwhelming. Some very knotty prob- 
lems are left to the pension commissioner to solve. 
It has been Mr. Ware's greatest success-quality 
to never give up. He went West with his parents 
when a small boy, and was one of the first to re- 
spond to Abraham Lincoln’s call for thirty thou- 
sand volunteers. He fought Indians, who burned 
his father’s home ard left the family penniless. 
Mr. Ware looks b. ck on those dark days now 
with considerable satisfaction. Left homeless on 
the prairies, with but one ambition, and that to 
be a lawyer, he started anew as a chore boy on a 
ranch. At night, when others were asleep, he 
was reading a borrowed volume of Blackstone. 
When he did get a chance to open a law office in 
a small Kansas town, the residents of the place 
had so little use for law or lawyers that Mr. Ware 
was obliged to sell leather for a living. After a 


long struggle, he was finally selected to plead a | 


case before the United States district court, whose 
judge recognized his ability and gave him the 
long looked for chance. Mr. Ware is also a poet, 
known best by the mom de guerre, ‘‘Ironquill,”’ 
but he has been considered, for a long time, one 
of the first lawyers of the Middle West. He ap- 
peared for Kansas before the United States supreme 
court, in an injunction suit which that state brought 
against Colorado for utilizing the waters of the Ar- 
kansas River. This remarkable case is still un- 
decided. 


Teaching people to help themselves is the work under- 
taken on a large scale by the Porto Rican Benevolent 
Society of Ponce. Under Spanish rule, the stores would 
set out, twice a week, pails of crackers or handfuls of pen- 
nies, from which licensed beggars could help themselves. 
The society has so far bettered affairs that beggars have 
almost disappeared from the streets. ‘Women are taught 
fancy work, the society selling the product in the States, 
the profits serving to set more women at work. Boys are 
taught carpentering, cobbling, or gardening, and girls, 
sewing and household duties. Assistance in this charita- 
ble work is greatly needed. Machinery for a laundry,and 
kitchen and garden utensils and carpenter tools are de- 
sired. All articles sent to Henry Knowlton, 1 Broadway, 
New York City, will be sent to Ponce freight-free. Com- 
munications or donations may be sent to Robert A. Miller, 
postmaster, Ponce, Porto Rico. 


An important saving of waste material is the compres- 
sion into small bricks, or ‘‘ briquettes,’ of waste fuels or 
ores that have formerly been thrown away because they 
are so finely divided as not to be usable. This has grown 
into a profitable industry. 
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Mellin’s Food 


GUY S. COTHRAN, JR. ~- ROME, GEORGIA. 


“My baby boy, Guy S., Jr., is now two years old 
and has never tasted anything, but’ Mellin’s' Food 
since he was. one week old. He was very delicate at 
the start. but he commenced to improve from the very 
first, and we give Mellins, Food the credit, for his. 
present! condition.’ 


Send for a free. sample of Mellin’s Food 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY. 

















AVON BAMBROWSKI 


who created the tenor role in PADEREWSKI’S 
Opera, MANRU, praises the SIMPLEX 





Manhattan Hotel, New York City 
March the Twenty-first, 1902 


Theodore P. Brown, E'sq.,; Manufacturer 
Simplex Piano Player, Worcester, Mass. 


Dear Sir—The effects obtainable with the Simplex far 


surpass anything I had conceived a piano player capa- 
ble of. You should meet with great success among all 
lovers of good music. Yours very truly, 


Grol Sambenede 





Oopyrighted by Aimé Dupont, I. ¥. 


' Superior in all ways to any other piano player and by its 
| =| Pp L E X use you can Jearn to play the piano in A MINUTE. Price, $225 
Cash. -May be Bought on Instalments. Agencies in all’ 

TRACE l ANO Principal Cities. Send for Catalogue. 


™=" TLAYER | THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer, 17 May St., Worcester, Mass. 
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young or old © 
realizes that the best in life is Health and 


Strength—the energy—the endurance— _ 
which is so essefitial to success. An iF 


O-P-C suspensory 


4 

will help any man—will help you as much as any one 
thing can—not because it wilt develop your brain or 
your muscles, but because it will save—reserve— 
foster—the energy or nerve force which is consumed 
or wasted by the strain which every man experiences. 
Many thousand alert, vigorous men wear O-P-C sus- 
ensories. , 

Ve authorize every druggist to refund your money it 
you are not satisfied. 

Get the Right Brand. Should you be unable to get 
an O-P-C from your druggist, we will ‘supply you 
postpaid, upon receipt of price. No.2 O-P-C, lisle, 
$1.00. No. 3 O-P-C, silk, $1.50. 

‘*The Struggle for Supremacy ’”’ 

A booklet giving the reasons why, under the rush and 
grind of Sivkers Wtkaeens healthy, normal man should 
wear an O-P-Csuspensory. IT’S FREE—write for it. 


Bauer & Black, — .305-25th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Frost King and Frost Queen 


Chamois Vests, REX Porous Plasters, Bluejay Corn 
and Bunion Plasters. 


‘ 
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—the Standard Visible Writer. 
Not a Reform, but a. Revolution in Writing Machines. 


Wehave a Catalogue that tells a tale of interest 
to all operators and employers—sent ifce if you ask. 


‘Se Oliver Typewriter Co., 127 Lake St., Chicago. 


Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, Eng. 2 











almost cost, just to convince you how 
— all your records on cards, instead 
> ae yp all yo informa. 
fingers’ ends "’—no no 
off “dead” items as with books—you simply take 
. 80 that only “live” matter has to be andled. 


consists 
A quartered Oak Tray, 490 5x 3 white, Record Cards, best 
tm ocRiaseant, me quality inen, machine ruled; 
with le block to §=g sets of tab Guides ; monthly; daily (x 
to 31); and 20 alpha. (A to Z) Guides. 


"$1.25, prepaid. 


Outfit No. 18Q same as above, but Cards are 6x 4 in., and 
Tray 10 in. deep, $1.85. Cash must accompany order, 

& ERBE MFG. ©O., 

Rochester, N. ¥. 

















COMMON SENSE DESICN 


Costs about $3,000 in average locations. Study this design, andif interested, send 2-ct. 
stamp for large figured floor bye and view; and any idea you have of a Home, send 
it'in, and I will scale it sp ant submit, giving estimate of cost and cost 
of planus. My six books c fied are of great help to home builders. Select 
books according to the cost of house desired. Book No. 12 new and up to date. 
Book No. @ has S56 Designs from - - $250 to $1,500 
Book No. 7 has S57 Designs from - - -1,600to 2,5 
Book Ne. 8 has 54 from - - 
Book No. @ has 80 (12 stables), - - 
Book No. 10 has 37 P wane): “ae 450 
Book No. 12 has 45 (New ‘99 Colonial), - 1,200to 5,000 


2,600 to 3,500 


; Vv plans, descri) dimensions, estimates, with modifications to 
i each. Price of books, $2 each; any two, $1.50;. any four, 82; any five, 

$2.50; all six, $8. of 30 waste designs, ** How to Start Right 
and SAVE MONEY,” 2 cents (silver). Al) postpaid. 


D. S&S. HOPKINS, Architect, Dept. 7, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” = Our fen carbon Letter Book 
Typewriter Table Cabinet ro opie: 


Your 

42 in. long. 24 in, deep. : rou! 
Takes place of fe ordinary typewriter WG 

desk costing twice the money. Golden 
oak, handsome finish, handy, service- 
able, invaluable. Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight a for 
$10. if cx © satisfactory return at our 

















W hile you write 





Use any pen and yourown stationery. If your stationer 
does not keep it, write for free specimen of work.. 
of infringements. Address 


Department 2 
D CO., 145-7-9 Contre Street, New York. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


882 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 

buy before sending for samples of writing,-prices, exchange and un- 

judiced advice. Immense stock for seléttion. Shipped for trial 
first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 








amous 
DEARBORN DESK CO., - Birmingham, Ala, 


TYPEWRITERS 


Absolutely New MANHATTAN at much less than manafac 
tarer’'s prices. Second-hand, all makes. Send for Catalogue 
F.8. WEBSTER CO... 835 Cnogress St., Boston, Mass. G 
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The Iowa State College, at Ames, is the first state agri- 
cultural college in the United States to build and equip a 
building specially for practical instruction in horticulture. 


a a 


Three hundred million feet of logs were cut on the 
Penobscot River last season. This is the largest harvest 
ever known, and nearly one half of it is for the manufac- 
ture of paper. 

- a 


Charles W. Hayes, the vice president of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad Company, has issued an order to the 
heads of all departments in his company, to look for 
‘‘bright young men.” 


i 7 


The war department has given orders to Captain Morse, 
the chief signal officer of the Department of California, to 
open negotiations for the installation of a system of wire- 
less telegraphy between the army stations in Alaska. 


a 4 


The Illinois Central Railroad has increased the pay of 
all its engineers and firemen. About eight thousand em- 
ployees will be benefitted, and the pay-roll will be in- 
creased over three hundred thousand dollars annually. 


a a 


The Southern Railway of South America has plans for 
extending its lines through the southern passes of the 
Andes to the Santiago-Victoria line in Chile, thus con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans by rail over 
the Andes. 


a a 


The semi-annual distribution of prizes by the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, for the best 
suggestions for improving factory methods and shop work, 
seven hundred dollars in gold, with engraved diplomas, 
were presented to fifty prize winners. 


. a 


The total population of the United States on June 1, 
Ig00, as given by the final results of the twelfth census, is 
84,233,069. The Chinese, British, and Russian empires 
are the only countries which have a greater number of 
inhabitants. ‘They also have a greater area. 


a . 


Otto A. Lund, of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, one of 
the few Americans ever given a scholarship at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, won the highest 
praise of his professors at the recent commencement exer- 
cises by his splendid execution of the concerto in A minor 
by Vieuxtemps. 

i a 


The Chicago and Northwestern, the Union Pacific, 
and the Southern Pacific railroads will place telephones 
on their overland trains from Chicago to San Francisco. 
Special wire connections between the trains and stations 
will permit the use of the telephone to within thirty sec- 
onds of the leaving time of the train. 


2 o 


R. H. Alley, of Seattle, Washington, has returned from 
Australia, where he says he secured $1,500,000 capital to 
erect and operate a woolen mill in Seattle. The wool 

owers of Australia and New Zealand are interested in 

aving a market for their product in the rapidly develop- 
ing Northwest. The plans include a regular line of steam- 
ships between Seattle and Australia. 


a a 


Commercial relations between the United States and 
Spain have been resumed with greater activity than ever 
before, and apparently with greater cordiality. During 
the year 1901, our imports from Spain amounted to $7,040,- 
758,and our exports to that country amounted to $16,785,- 
7it. With a single exception the imports and exports 
were greater than in any preceding year. 


a + 


A list of the number of students at the largest universi- 
ties in the United States has recently been completed by 
an officer of Columbia University, New York City, and 
the leading ten make the following showing: Harvard, 
5,576; Columbia, 4,422; Michigan, 3,812; Chicago, 3,727; 
California, 3,540; Minnesota, 3,536; Cornell, 3,216; Wis- 
consin, 2,812; Yale, 2,680; Pennsylvania, 2,520. Total, 
35,841. 


« a 


Colonel William Heckert, of Toledo, Ohio, who has 

atented more than one hundred and thirty devices, has 
invented a machine which he calls a trimotor, a combina- 
tion of steam boiler and steam and gas engines. Only 
crude oil and water are needed to run the machine. It 
does its own firing, generating first the amount of steam 
measure required and using the steam repeatedly, addi- 
tional water being necessary only to replace leakage. The 
motor car: be started,stopped, and reversed like any steam 
locomotive. 

a 


The Pennsylvania Railroad passenger coaches will soon 
be lighted by electricity. ett with the storage 
battery system have been sufficiently satisfactory to war- 


rant a gradual introduction of the light on all passenger 
trains. The Pennsylvania limited train, which has been 
lighted by electricity generated by a dynamo in the bag- 
gage car, is to be lighted, hereafter, by electricity genera- 
ted by car-axles and a small generator on the locomotive. 
This company expects to run a train between New York 
City and Chicago in eighteen hours. 
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The Truce of the Flood 
[Concluded from page 405] 


It it should catch the boat broadside! Instantly 
he flung his young might against the paddle. It 
snapped short,—tke canoe rocked and danced as 
the slack about ‘t broke up in troubled, boiling 
waves. Then, with a low whishing roar, the water 
wall was upon him, rolling the dugout over and 
over, striking his hands loose from it with the 
hundred arms of flotsam carried relentlessly on its 
forefront. He went under and down, rose, felt 
himself sinking,—then, in the nick of time, a 
broadish plank was swept within arm’s reach. 
He clung to it, and let himself drift. It would 
be worse than madness, he knew, to try swim- 
ming against this flood. 

Presently the water rose slower,—he felt his 
plank circling on the verge of a monster eddy. The 
swamp was calling home all its vagrant waters. 
They came with a rush, dashing over thickets, 
around big tree-trunks, under drooping creepers, 
to fill all the hollows, drown high, heady growths, 
and, at length, as they sank to rest, to fling their 
living burden, prone and breathless, upon the 
rocky core which alone withstood their might. 

Tom-Jeff lay still for minutes, staring hard at 
the blue sky, which peeped in snips and scrolls 
through the green fretwork of the leaves. How 
blue it was, how bright, how full of life! Yes, that 
was the word,—life! How near he had come to 
being shut away from it! Even yet he was not 
afraid, but something seemed to break inside of 
him,—he rolled over, hid his face in his arms, and 
swallowed a queer lump in his throat; then, with 
his face suddenly hot, and foolishly red, he 
scrambled up, felt his bruised arms and shoulders 
all over, and said aloud :— 

‘«Here’s a pretty go! I'm hungry enough to eat 
snakes, —and not the least chance to get away, or 
even smell anything to eat, until huntboats come 
out,—whi-h won't be until to-morrow.”’ 

The second flood had made the knoll’s compass 
sensibly narrower, but still one brier clump was 
dry. Tom-Jeff looked at it speculatively. ‘I lay 
there ain't a blackberry left,’’ he said; then, cast- 
ing his eyes up, he added: ‘*But hello! sassafras? 
—Well,—if I can manage to get some tips without 
breakin’ my neck, it'll be better than starving.’’ 

He limped to the foot of the mulberry,—by 
climbing it he could the better reach the coveted 
tips. As he came to it, he sprang back a yard, 
bruises and hunger alike for the minute forgotten. 
Cerv had risen from the scant tangle,—Cerv, no 
longer defiant, no more wanton in pride, but with 
drooping tail and antlers meekly low. The doe 
stood back of him, trembling visibly, bleating al- 
most inaudibly, and cuddling her fawn under her 
chin. 

Instinctively Tom-Jeff reached for his knife, 
drew it, and ran his fingers down the keen edges, 
Here was food, and, more welcome yet, vengeance, 
for the flood had delivered his enemy into his 
hand. One strong stroke would settle matters, — 
then, with flint and steel, he would somehow 
manage a fire. He raised the knife, flashing a 
sunbeam from it full in the doomed buck’'s eyes. 
The deflected sunray showed there tears, big, pel- 
lucid drops, that overflowed and ran down. Cerv’s 
heart, too, was laboring, —Tom-Jeff could hear the 
stound of it where he stood. The deer had given 
up,—he would not try to escape on that little 
scrap of earth. Tom-Jeff knew it,—other hunters 
had told him how deer, thus islanded, had almost 
seemed to kneel to meet fatal blows. 

He raised the knife higher still to deal a death 
stroke. Something stayed his hand. The feel- 
ing that had come, when he looked up at the blue 
morning sky, made his owneyesdim. Life, even 
brute life, was sweet and sacred, not to be taken 
wantonly, and never in murderous fashion. He 
dropped the knife, saying, half shamedly: ‘‘ Don’t 
cry, Mister Prong-Horns! I won't hurt you, for I’ ve 
been too near dead myself, this morning. You 
are safe fer all of me,—you and your foolish wife, 
and your little spotted baby. I don't believe I 
shall ever hurt one of you again while I live.”’ 

How, firrally, Tom-Jeff got away, how he came 
back and fed the deer and let nobody harm them 
until the swamps were dry, is another story, too 
long for telling here. But this may be said: 
though he long since reached man's estate, he 
keeps, to this day, with the whole deer race, the 
truce he made in the face of the flood. 


‘. * 
‘*Unselfishness writes beauty first upon the heart, and 


then, (gradually, but with marvelous sureness, upon the 
face." 
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“AT CLOSE QUARTERS.” <orrtiir, 100, ey aurrs « wesson 
A SMITH 8 WESSON NEVER FAILS AT GLOSE QUA RSs. 

[Tis the most perfect revolver fashioned and is supreme in accuracy safety and reliability. The manufac- 

turing cost of a SMITH & WESSON is twice the retail price of other revolvers of claimed equality. 

We have published a limited number 4 a in exact reproduction of 

Mr. Peters’ painting, ‘AT CLOSE QUARTERS,” in ten colors, on 

9 hea plate paper, 14x16 in size. We will send prepaid ac | this 
splendid work o oy art for ten cents postage. In the August Scri 

Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Smart Set, Churchman pte ife soe will re 


produce a spirited design by Frederic Remington,entitled** 
60 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers } have this mon- 





SMITH & WESSON, - = = 

















) ene a the sole o. obtest of iratid gtrectising thes these | two popular articles) Venus Hose 


mali who, before Sept. 10, Ie, on 
| How To SECURE YOUR YOUR SHARE. con a ete arte Manis aoe 
bution 


in cash. 
am a ad s firm or men’s furnisher that you patronize. 
Pky [mts to) folowing ¢ ther from your dealer, or order direct from us. 


Venus Hose 8u rter, Satia Band, Frilied Silk Elastic, 50c. 
Venus Hose Supporter, Sea Same Style as Above, Mercerized, 25c. 
Flexo Garter, ik Finish, . e . * « 25c. 
pr you bey of your dealer, enna us the purchase slip, this will entitle 
red direct, sup’ rs 
ni f Sept. 10, 1902, the co nting of answers shal! pe 

be dried ‘cunally’ Rake at who have comel ied with above terms. 


Each Pair Ordered receives a Share of the $1,000.00. 
The Venus Hose Supporter Flexo Garter For Men 


retei pries aia iat 





In ord ore. and Fe py the color you desire, either 
light blue, white, black, pink. 
























Made of 
girdle, and is independent of either. one continuous piece of flat silk finish webbing: Lies perfectly flat 
Lp ne aE a corset fa i, A better lookin: “feel eling—woaring ity si be made at any 
= Boch sty stries ¢ i! She Venus ky beautifally note SS and Atted w with ; ore ” The Flexo Losp and Fi 
A. ‘STEIN & COMPANY, 206 Market Street, Chicago. 
west” 2 ca wn a ‘ehumate” Med wi Wo it ye it the around. It’s quality and are the 
razors. 
” contains valuable hints about 4 ean shave. It’s free. 


h good features than an: 
Sep-qemnen, ie Seat Ay? wher quseeh oF mon ‘s garter on the market, 
It materially assists the Sonaee 4 oqpinst les.t leg. therefore never a or unfastens. 
an oe hank At any thickness of hose, and 
maintaining an erect carriage—! ta, nana a eee onal 
ing d direct upon opposite side o 
Band, and PA 4 — with becketrain 80 common to ordinary or ar dealer Se aera aos idl 
_. ea. ‘or 
4 vet Shank ne ove tattle 
Hiewe Fastener -? carry eectepeanies things to took fo for, but big things to possess, 
Booklet, ‘* Order of the Garter,”” Mailed Free. 
Takea SHUMATE DOLLAR RAZOR 
weeniian pommel Gamba taaaoaes canon v go into town for a shave or painfully per‘orm the 
it if t h artily ple leased 
© guarantee Your eidress 1 you ere, not he P ° 
$1.00 bri the postpaid to it deat t the ry t accept 
a substitute and don’t ph ray motets - hi xa “~ - booklet, “Th Th © Razor with a 
R MP fee . H, Austin, Texas. 
Bt Louis Office, 2029 Henrietta Street, . 











If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


$6.00 


A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pockct—almost for the vest 
pocket, at six dollars. Makes pictures 
15¢x2™ inches, loads in daylight, has 
a fine meniscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter--in fact. has the 
“ Kodak quality " all the way through. 








No. O Fol‘ing Pocket Kodak, for pictures 


1%X2s: inches, - - - - -+ = §6.00 
Transpare it Film Gartridge, 12 exposures, 

1%x2%, . - - - ae. - -25 
Do., 6 expesures, - : - - - - 15 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue fee at the 
lealers or by mau. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 














ing non-binding 
glass doors. 
Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; 
without door, $1. Sent 
on approval, freight prepaid, direct 
from factory. Send for Catalogue No. 22. 
THE STANDARD MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


PURE WATER 


Can Only be Obtained by Distillation 


OUR 
AUTOMATIC STILL 


gives a gallon of pure sparkling water every hour. 













Use it on.the kitchen stove. It heats the water 
for bath and kitchen. Pure water means im- 
minity from fevers and insures good health. 
It saves doctor bills and enables you to partake 
freely of Nature’s best remedy—Pure Water. 
Our catalogue gives full information. 
Send for it. 


NATIONAL STILL COMPANY 
50 Ruggery Building, ~ Columbus, Ohio 






















IT GROWS 
WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


/Slobe-Wernicke 
Clastic Book Gase 


CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTO 
LONDON. 











BRAND NEW—NOT A TOY 


Liquid Pistol 


Polished Nickel, Durable, Safe) 


will stop the most vicious dog (or man) without 
permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists, unes- 
corted ladies, cashiers and homes. 

Over 20%hots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
PARMER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South St., NewYork 
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Rural Free Delivery and the Farmer 


A. W. MACHEN 


General Si intendent, Free Deli Department, Uni- 
. wierd “States Postal Servis) " 


OF all the institutions that promote the progress 


of the United States, there is no other, tomy | 


mind, that compares in importance with free rural 
mail delivery. Although it is scarcely five years 
since the system was adopted, it has already rev- 
olutionized social, business, and economic condi- 
tions in territory covering more than one hundred 
thousand square miles. Its popularity is increas- 
ing at a rate exceeding that attending any improve- 
ment heretofore attempted in the post-office service, 
and it means more in the way of personal happi- 
ness and public advancement than anything else 
of which I know. ‘This may seem an extravagant 


statement~to dwellers in cities, who are not in | 


touch with these things; but by men in the postal 
service who know,:and by the people affected in 
rural communities, the statement will be accepted 
as very moderate. __We have a farmer population 
of twenty million people. To all these, rural free 
delivery is one of thegreatest boons ever vouch- 
saféd: It places them ‘in touch with the outside 
world, keeps them informed on current events, 
causes improvements in roads, enhat.ces the value 
of farms and farm products, and takes from farm 
life the monotony and isolation which are so 
largely responsible for the desertion of the farm by 
young men who seek the excitement of large cities. 

For the first time in history, many farmers are 
now in a position to get their daily papers. This 
means that they aren close touch with the market 
reports, so that they are enabled to dispose of the 
products of their farms under the most favorable 
conditions. A member of congress recently told 
me that free delivery was worth a thousand dol- 
lars a day to every county in his district. When 
I questioned this, he said :— 

‘‘You can accept that statement and write it 
down as moderate. My people are among the 
largest cattle-raisers in the country. Now that 
they get the market reports, they can act with dis- 
crimination. Instead of shipping their animals 
haphazard, regardless of ruling prices, they learn 
from their daily papers when the prices are right. 
This insures a steady and regular market. After 
a careful talk with the farmers in the district, we 
figured it out that rural free delivery means easily 
a thousand dollars a day to every county.”’ 

Yhe importance of this new branch of the post- 
al service is best indicated by the rate at which it 
has grown. We began, in 1896, with an appro- 
priation of forty thousand dollars. For three years 
previous to that, congress had made, each year, 
an appropriation; but, with declining revenues 
and increasing deficits, the post-office department 
had been loath to take any step that might involve 
additional burdens. As the matter of establish- 
ing rural routes had been left to the discretion of 
the postmaster-general, the appropriations were 
unused. In 1896, congress, in making the appro- 
priation, embodied a mandatory clause; and, with 
much misgiving, Postmaster-General William L. 
Wilson, in October, 1896, established the first 
route, which was out of Charleston, West Virginia. 


On the first of July, 1897, only forty-three routes | 


were in operation. To-day there are more than 
six thousand routes, serving six hundred thousand 
farmhouses, in which live more than four million 
people. It requires some experience of life in the 
country, under old conditions, to realize what it 
means to these people to be suddenly brought from 
an isolated position into daily touch with the outer 
world, the news and events of which had only 
sifted to them at haphazard. The territory cov- 
ered by the rural routes is equal to about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand square miles, equaling 
in area the New England States, New York, and 
New Jersey. Eventually they will cover one mil- 
lion square miles or more. The appropriation for 
the maintenance of the service advanced from 
$40,000, in 1897, to $50,000, in 1898; $150,000, 
in 1899; $450,000, in 1900; $1,750,000, in Igol. 
For the fiscal year ending June, 1902, we have an 
appropriation of $3,500,000, Of this sum, three 
million dollars will be required to maintain the 
more than six thousand routes, the cost of each 
being five hundred dollars. Nearly five hundred 
thousand dollars will be used in the expense of 
administration. For'the year 1903, the department 
has requested an appropriation of $6,250,000, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that it will get it, 
for members of congress are agreed that no other 
single item in our annual expenditure brings any- 
thing like a proportionate return to the people. 
At present, the service is not self-sustaining; but 





THe WIZARD SUSPENDER 
DIFFERENT IN 15 WAYS 


Os patents cover 15 points. The first suspender 
ever made that permits the removal of 
trousers without removing coat or vest. The 
cords pass through little pulleys and lengthen out 
to correspond with any movement; this prevents 
Strain on seat of pants—does away with bagey 
knees—prevents tug on the shoulders. No strain 
on the suspender—the trousers or the 
buttons, The lightest and the Cc 
Strongest suspender in the world. e 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 50c. 
and his name direct to 


THE ROYAL SUSPENDER CO. 
545 Broadway, vert. C New York 
Nore!—Wizard Suspenders Bear the Union Label. 








A Shakespearean Classic 


FREE 


If you do not own a com- 
plete Shakespeare, or if 
you own a complete set 
and the Notes are not 
sufficiently full and clear, 
if there are no satisfac- 
tory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no 
Helps to the study of the 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique essay is 
sold by other publishers at so cents acopy. With it 
we will send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate, representing a scene 
from one of the plays, and hints regarding the study of 
the plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you 
some information regarding the best Shakespeare ever 
published, and it is made only to reliable men and wo- 
men. Send name and address and six cents in stamps 
to pay postage. Mention Success when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, (Dept. E) 
78 Fifth Avenue, = = = = New York. 


“Hello Polly” 


Parrots are the most jolly, sociable and 
interesting of all home pets, and par- 
ticularly desirable in homes where there 
are no children. Weimport great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised birds, 
which are unsurpassed, and we guar- 
antee every bird to learn to talk. A 
beautiful Cuban 


PARROT $4.85 


and Gage, Sz 

if ordered during July or August. Mexican, 

Panama, African and other kinds at low prices. 

Parrot Book, illustrating and describing many varie- 

ties and how to care for and train them, if you mention 
this paper. Complete book on birds, 25 cents. 





































IOWA SEED COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. * 


HY LO 


turns down like gas, Fits any ordinary electric socket. Can 

be used any place that a common electric lamp is used. No 

skill necessary. More than half a million users already. 
WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 

If the electric light company does not sell HYLO lamps, 

send 2-cent stamp for agent’s proposition and full details. 

Sample lamp by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY, 47 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


WE SAVE YOU 50% . 


Haveall makes of typowriam. rm ag grea as new. 
Lowest prices and 8! ronaet guarantee. We rent,buy, 
sell or exchange machines. Sent on approval, one 
month’s rent to apply on purchase, Write for catalog C. 
&. UH. STAFFORD & BRO. , 18-20 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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it is official belief that within a comparatively few 
years it will return a handsome profit to the de- 
partment, proving, in its financial result, similar 
to that obtained by free city delivery. When that 
was established, in 1863, there was a tremendous 
outcry because of the expense, but it required only 
a few years’ experience to demonstrate that free 
delivery so stimulated the use of the mails that the 
cost of the service was soon exceeded by a large 
sum every year. The collections from rural 
delivery routes mean a good deal more to the 
post-office ‘department, relatively speaking, than 
collections in the large cities. Farmers send prac- 
tically nothing but first-class matter, —letters, and 
postal cards; they send no circulars, nor do they 
mail newspapers at the rate of a cent a pound, so 
that nearly all the mail collected on rural routes 
bears two-cent stamps and is proportionately prof- 
itable to the department. Experience shows that 
the collection of first-class matter from farmers in- 
creases twenty-five per cent., under this system, 
immediately after the establishment of a rural free 
delivery route. Just how it works was made clear to 
me, not long ago, by the statement of a well-to-do 
farmer of Carroll County, Maryland. 

‘‘Before rural free delivery was established 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘it cost me about two or three 
dollars a year for postage stamps. Now, every 
time the mail wagon comes over the hill, my boys 
and girls think they ought to have a letter for it. 
The. result is that I am paying two or three dollars 
a month for postage stamps, instead of that amount 
yearly, as heretofore.”’ 

Rural routes are established in response to peti- 
tions signed by the heads of farmer families. All, 
or a majority, of the persons living on the pro- 
posed route must sign the petition, which must be 
forwarded directly to the post-office department, 
or, preferably, to a representative or a senator 
from the state. The system does not provide for 
a village and suburban free delivery, though this 
fact is difficult to impress upon the public. Rural 
free delivery was established by congress to give 
postal facilities to those who have none, and to 
carry the mails daily to remote communities, the 
residents of which would otherwise have to travel 
from two to twelve miles to receive letters and 
newspapers. Unless circumstances are’ excep- 
tional, no route is established by the department 
that is less than twenty or twenty-five miles long, 
or on which fewer than one hundred families live. 

Petitions are received and filed in regular order. 
Last year there were about twelve thousand, and 
they are disposed of at the rate of six thousand 
per annum. Each route is carefully gone over by 
a special agent, who, if he finds everything satis- 
factory, recommends for appointment, with the 
aid and coéperation of the postmaster, a carrier. 
The carrier, upon furnishing proper bonds, is ap- 
pointed by the postmaster-general. The job is no 
sinecure, and it is generally a difficult matter to 
find the right kind of man for it. It pays only 
five hundred dollars a year, and, for this sum, the 
man must provide himself with a horse and wagon. 
He must get over his route every day, Sundays 
excepted, and make his deliveries as promptly as 
possible. Disagreeable wind or weather is no ex- 
cuse for failure to deliver, and, if he does not do 
his duty, he forfeits his salary. Under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no rush of applicants; on the 
contrary, the trouble is in providing for resigna- 
tions, of which there were between eight and nine 
hundred the past six months. 

The perfect system of rural delivery that the 
department is striving after is a concentrated ser- 
vice; that is, a service covering a whole county, 
and displacing the old system of fourth-class post- 
offices and star routes. In a few counties, where it 
has been possible to organize a service on this 
basis, the results have been most satisfactory. It 
will come everywhere, gradually; but, under ex- 
isting conditions, it is impossible to establish it 
rapidly. Carroll County, Maryland, has the honor 
of being the first district in which the concentra- 
ted system was applied. It has a population of 
about thirty-five thousand, and an area of four 
hundred and fifty-three square miles. There forty- 
five rural letter carriers are delivering mail to be- 
tween seven thousand and eight thousand farm 
families every day, and ninety per cent. of it 
reaches the farms before nine o’ clock in the morn- 
ing. The service in this county displaced sixty- 
six post-offices and thirty-three star routes. The 
saving effected by these discontinuances, added to 
the large increase in the revenues from the sale of 
stamps, brought the receipts in the county to within 
three hundred dollars of the total cost of delivery 
for the first quarter. 
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POCKET POCO 


The smallest complete camera. No matter how many big 
cameras you may own you need a Pocket Poco, It makes 
first-class pictures 3{ x4¥ inches, the correct size for 
enlargement or lantern slides. It is the on/y pocket 
camera using either plates or films, and having a 
permanent ground glass for accurate focusing. 
Thoroughly equipped with a rapid rectilinear lens 

and iris diaphragm ; an automaticshutter ; a7-inch 
bellows; a perfect finder for snap-shot work; and 

an actuated spring-back. Weighs but 17 ounces. 
Measures 1% inches thick, 44 inches wide, 5 

inches high. Examine the * ocket Poco at your 

dealer’s or send for the P..: » book for 1902. 


Ri R CAMERA a» »* ™ PPLY COMPANY 
cues Poco St., Roci._-~ r, N.Y. 











Whatever your “bent” _ 
President Suspenders 


‘ allow you to follow 
it in absolute comfort 


Riding, bowling, walking, golfing, at work or at play, you can rely om 
compote suspenter comfort if you wear President Suspenders. The 
only; suspender. constructed on scientific principles. Refuse any of the 
many cheap imitations. The word ‘“‘Presidemt” on the buckles distin- 

uishes the genuine. Every pair qusrnntens, Trimmings can not rust. 
Rew model now ready for men of heavy work; also small size for boys. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, 50 cents.. If you have an difficulty in 
getting them, tell us what kind you prefer—light or dark, wide or nar 
row—and we will mail them to you, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 223, Shirley, Mass. 
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From Natural Food comes health. Nature 
has stored in the whole wheat the necessary 
properties to support perfect teeth, bone, body 
and brain. Mischievous man in making white 
flour, removes a part of these properties. 
Thinking people realize that maturally 
organized foods mal:ze ible nat- 
ural conditions, and t there is 
no other wey. 

Whole wheat is a Naturally Organized 
Food, that is, contains all the properties in 
Correct Proportion necessary for the Complete 
Nourishment of man. ‘Soft cooked” cereals 
are swallowed with little or no mastication 
and, therefore, cm teeth are robbed of Fd 
necessary—natural— exercise, causing weakness 
and decay. Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit being crisp. compc"s Ag nes masti- 
cation and induces the me° ral flow of sa- - 
liva which is necessary for natural digestion. 


The daily use of Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds strong teeth, strong muscles 
and e strong mind. 
Sold by All Grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” Cook Book (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














MUSIC FOR YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 


HY don’t you take a 
Regina Music Box with 
youP When it is.too hot 
to play the piano, the Regina 
plays music for dancing or out- 
of-door amusements. The 
Regina is always in the mood 
and never refuses a request for an encore. 
We will rent you.one for the Summer, 
applying your payments on the purchase 
price, if you decide to keep it. The 
Regina plays every tune you know and 
like—as you like it played—with expres- 
sion and technique. Your choice of music 
disks furnished-by us. Write for prices, 
terms, music lists, etc., etc. We pay freight 
where we have no soul. Address Dept. L 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Regina Bldg., N.Y. ox 259 Wabash Av., Chicago 





























“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of.’ 


Wilson’s “az" Ear Drums 


and throw a och tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and other 


cumbersome and obsolete devices to aid the 
hearing. -is- being everywhere abandoned since 
the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND 

CONDUCTORS FOR D EA F N ES Ss 
They are invisible and fit in the ear, are com- 

fortable, and restore the hearing. Beware of imita- 

tions. The WILSON is the original and genuine, 
Physicians recommend them. Information and 
letters from many users free on request. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 387 Todd Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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The. Sign at the Crossroads 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 



































“THE interest with which many church workers 

have taken up the Success Club idea, in view 
of the already numerous’ organizations connected 
with church effort, has been a pleasant surprise to 
the founders of the Success Club movement. 
Churches of all. denominations were represented 
in organizing branch clubs, and special provision 
was immediately made for this line of work, so 
that now more than one hundred clubs of the 
League—one fifth of the membership,—are in some 
way connected with chur¢hes. _ Philadelphia, where 
the first church club was formed, now has five 
clubs. The Jarvis Street Baptist Church Club, of 
Toronto, Canada, a most progressive society, a 
picture of whose club members is shown here, has 
fitted up a gymnasium in the basement of the 
building. At Sabina, Ohio, the club of the 
Friends’ Church, not having room in the church 
building, raised money and built a five-hundred 
dollar reading room and gymnasium. The club 
of the People’s Home Church, of East Eleventh 
Street, in New"York City, makes gymnastics a 
prominent feature of itswork. Pastors of churches 
in which Success clubs have been formed are 
unanimous in endorsing them as helpful to the 
churches and to individual members. 

The Success Club is admirably fitted to be’ a 
church auxiliary, for it may be said that it meets 
the young man at the most critical time in his life, 
when he is atthe parting of the ways, and the 
problems of. independent existence present them- 
selves. He has begun to wonder what is the good 
of his schooling, of his churchgoing, and, left to 
himself, he is attracted. to many forms of amuse- 
meht that in the end may work his ruin. To his 
inquiry as to what he is good for, what is to be his 
work in life, he too often does not receive a ready 
answer. The Success Club offers him a chance to 
discuss these questions in suitable companionship, 
to listen to good advice and wise counsel, and to 

information from older and more experienced 
onthe The club appeals to him as practical, 
devoid of what in contempt he calls ‘‘goody- 
goody’’ features. He is just at an age when he is 
sensitive to ridicule, a feeling that often drives 
well-meaning boys into dissipation ; but, in the dis- 
cussion of practical problems at the club meetings, 
and in listening to men prominent in various 
lines, of business, he is inevitably made to real- 
ize the importance of character and right-doing in 
their practical bearing. Ethical questions, he 
finds, are an unavoidable part of daily actions, 
and, viewed in this light, new interest is taken in 
them, and reasons for their discussion are made 
evident. As thé. young man gets wider views of 
life and business, he comes to recognize the value 
of fhe church as a social influence, a teacher of 
morals and builder of character, and his former 
contempt is turned to respect. In this attitude, 
an interest in the spiritual side of church work is 
easy to arouse, and the Success Club, without in 
the. least abandoning its own work,.has pointed 
the way to a religious life. 

To a young man who is already a church 
worker, the Success Club offers a most attractive 
field. In it he can make‘application of his prin- 
ciples to real problems, as they arise for discussion, 
and he can reach his fellows who know religion 
only in its outward form. 

In the Success Club the pastor has a chance to 
come into closer'touch with the practical world, 
and {p know the problems confronting the busi- 
ness man and the employe. The religion of to- 
day must be practical or it “ill be cast aside, and 
the most successful pastors are those who have the 


least of the ‘‘cloth’’ about them in their attitude | 


toward men and things. 

The Success Club will prove a help to the church, 
as it;does to the community, by affording clean, 
helpful, healthy amusement for young people, 
saving them from much temptation and frivolity, 
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trade “CORSET REST”? sax. 





The Ideal Health 
Comfort Garment 








Recommended by Eminent Phy- "4 
mate and Thousands of Delighted 
Weare’s. Will Please You. Satisfaction 
Take snug measure around fuliest part of bust. © 
Style + White Summer netting ine “6 50 

x 2, White Imported Ba $1 
> ae White, Drab, soy Sateen Postpaid 
Style 58, White w Drab Jean, $1.00 

Bust measure 30 to 50 inches. Circular on request. 

CLASSIC CORSET CO., 187 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern. orders filled by 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, = = PHILADELPHIA 


















“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’ 





GOLD DUST 


solves the problem of easy dish washing. It cuts 
grease and cleans dishes better than anything else. 
Does its work quickly, well and economical. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, NewYork, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


DEAFNESS 


Why don’t you 
use a 
Morley Ear-Drum? 


and hear like other folks, without 
ear-trumpets or tubes. 
Send for book about the 


Morley 
Ear=Drum 


a hi invisible and ponsfestable help for the ear. 
Different from anything else. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 
19 South 16th St., Philadelphia. 


THE GEM NAIL CLIPPER 


Better than knife or Zon g ities nails nice, even, oval 
shape, any desired length. Best for removing hang-nails. Con- 

venient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Files. Sold 


































nt by mail 


PRICE, $1.00, 
THE H. G. GOOK GO., 81 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Airtistic Homes 


A 608 PAGE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
SENT POSTPAID FOR $1.00 
The Cottage Builder 
Issued Monthly 
1 per annem, Sample 10c- 
[Purehasers of 608-page book | 
will require no other, as it is the 
published. Will send with 
Builder 1 yr. $1.50. 


HERBERT C. CHIVE 
Architect, 104 7th St. NeLeon he, 
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Success Club of the Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto,Can. 


while giving vent for their energy and courage. 

Wherever organized, the Success Clubs have 
aroused young people to greater exertions, higher 
ambition, more self-reliance, and wider useful- 
ness. They have made their members better sons 
and daughters, better employees, and better citi- 
zens. It stands to reason that if they are church 
members, they will be better church members. 
The Success Club is an organized tonic for the 
home, the community, society, and the church. 
Its effect is a good deal like attaching an electric 
battery, and the pastor who attaches one of these 
clubs to his church will be surprised at the elec- 
trifying influence it will have upon himself and on 
his flock. 

> » 


Subscription Prize Winners for May 


M® LEONARD JOHNSON won our May Prize 

Contest with.457 points,—the highest total 
yet scored in our series of monthly competitions. 
It is a rather remarkable fact that Messrs. John- 
son, Scharf, and Shipway, winners of the first, 
second, and third prizes, respectively, each broke 
the highest previous record for a single month. 
This is but another evidence of the justice of the 
assertion, heretofore made in the columns of 
Success, to the effect that more subscriptions for 
this magazine have been taken within a given 
time than for any other in the field of American 


periodicals, The complete list of prize winners 
is as follows :— 
1.—LEONARD JOHNSON.....-..--0.: 457 points 
2.—REv. W. J. SHIPWAY.........¢. 379 “ 
3.—DR. CARL SCHARF.......+..45- 374 “ 
4.—W.. Lo ERBNCH sooo 60:0 00050500. 202 “ 
5.-—J. E. STAUDACHER............. 201% * 
6.—W. H. GREGORY..........0.00. 12 ee 
y Pee ere Pre 104 es 
Bio, Wea Os on:0sd cadussosnne 84 es 
9.—L. R. FRENCH........eeeeeeeee 82% « 
LO. SW, 2c OE bbe cccncsoseseeee 46% * 
11.—ALEXANDER HEATH...........- 46% * 
12. —(, W. ERILBORN.. ....ccsccecees 37 - 
13. —W. RICHARDSON..........-0005 35 « 
14;—G. C. CROWLEY. ...0. 0s ccesceds 32 “e 
15.—J. W. SEARING......... cccccse 32 " 
16.—REv. M. C, DAVIS........00+. a “ 
17.—ELLEN F. MOLONEY........... 25 a 
18.—JOS. MIREUR.........+06. coves 24 we 
16.—=}, As OLIVER 6:0 0000500070 weees 23 ee 
20.—ROBERT MCCALL............0. 23 “s 
21s, Wi DORR is vi on ctesicecceetc 22 “ 
—Muiss B. E. TRICKEY.......... 21 “ 
23 Fis Eh SADR ins sin os sndesesbins 21 ee 
24.—JAMES PARKER ...........000. 20 «e 
25.—R. C. RUDRAUFF.... ......... 20 ie 
26.—MIss PET BARGER............. 18 “e 
SFO, Me TEs s. 0,2 ta 0s aa ea ESS 17 ee 


Of these, Messrs. Conway, Mason, L. R. French, 
Richardson, and Miss Trickey are members of 
the Success Scholarship Staff—an energetic and 
wide-awake body of workers which bids fair to 
outdistance even the tried veterans of the regular 
agency staff in the not distant future. 


A company is being formed in St. Louis to manufacture 
the power plow designed by Richard J. Gatling, the de- 
signer of the famous rapid-fire Gatling gun. The machine 
will do the work of thirty or forty.men, using from sixty to 
eighty horses, and the.daily cost for fuel is said to be six 
dollars when using oil, wood, or coal, and two dollars a 
day when using gasoline. A wheat drill may be attached 
to the machine and the grain sown as the disks turn up 
the earth. The first. public appearance of the Gatling 
plow will be at the St. Louis Purchase Exposition. 
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(without doors) 


$1.2 Mh ad 


the enly kind var J absolutely ** ik nb Self-dieappearing doors.” (Patented). 
APPROVAL.— Ah pet Ln Fm genuine "Ns 
article: “*On 7 ~wye IF subject to ny A at our sey” goals we prise to 
J A — n is Sbtalwable ong wr aft retail. . oy prepay freight 
isaseippt and North of Tennessee and North Carolina. eq 
enka Ask Sor Catalogue No. *AA-1.” 
Bde MEDALS--HICHEST AWARDS. 
of design, x amagetip, Saich finish and perfect opera- 
to - on joors,” the * M: Sectional Bookcase received 
jon of fon pining. a receding foora the can and Charleston Expositions. 
wyeael—e met bo misied by the Goss advertisements of imitaters. No ether 
ote bookcase has a self-receding door that is lutely non-binding and Dm ye 
- Ly patents com pletely covering these fea o 
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Court 





are owned b aa Oe ee company eoeeerey ane 
can the same valuable features. In the law suit concerning w 
petitor i. maliciously advertised “ Warning to to the Public” the United States Circuit 
in our favor. 
T28 FRED MAGEY GO., Ltd., « 
ranches: New York, 298-298 Broadwa: 
Philadelphia. WE cot, ith & Market Bis.; 
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TIVEPEAVE set rer POLISHED, ANTIQUE ye Ax, OS ar HEAD SSSR 
{ fe oer a hd a if.s 95. Tor the beau beautiful Y MAR- 
cod, Dabinet oniN ie $il. s Uerky “Dh DECORATED 
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BURDIOCK S aeal Machines 





at 6. 20 irvine ry forthe Mi fohast Beate 





ouR MINNESOTA, = ye ith et 2000 ara geen erent 
eal n rwaitE TON In, Bie ct ar big, nem, iree,& rs Hose 
THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 3: » Sewing % Machine Onteiog sense her Pis 
price oft or erings ever Bran made, our liberal after receiv: cd offer ant THREE MONTHS’ 
this ad. out and mail SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Shines in Sttnebee 
hair ana whens’ Sy use folds and slides 
under the seat, $1. If by 20c. extra. 


If by mail, 15 cents extra. Both 
tyles have pockets bored out to receive a box 
of polish and - danber. 
THE JIFYY DAUBE 
For Box Galt Enameled, Patent * other 
leathers. Priée 25 cents. By mail, 6 cents 
mm extra. Agents wanted. 
THE JIFFY CO., - 





Weston, Ohio. 
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EIGHT DOLLARS 3.75 





Portable Billiard and Pool Table 


DIAMONDS—WATCHES 





fe THOME Piryis f, Seton ar Aah ~ A up 1,00 a week and 

‘or n ona einan on a 

room.oronourfol ngsta nd. 4 implements wards Goods delivered first payment. 
Balis, 4 Gees; stein ictible 


Aa ae Siti explains Y 4 plan. 


OTHE ‘HE WALKER-EDMUND co., 
126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENT ON — De- 
scription apnea. 8 plates Fre 


THE K. T. BURROWES CO., 207 paste: » Portland, Me. 
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EMBROIDERERS. 
a 


You cannot snvost 10c. to better advantage 
than by ‘or a Co ei. our ‘‘ Embroidery 
fw my with ioced ies for Late ” Con- 
fall instructions for the New and Stylish Brown 
and for po warms our Pan. A 


if Cushion. A toe ani 
or 
Screens” ,“* Nett aus nie Bags and 
in ent: 
ax tor our our = ie. Book. Pain Be for lee 10¢e. 


BRAINERD & ARM@IRON iG Co., 
17 Union Street, . - ew London, Conn. 

















, Eastern sportsman or hardy Westerner, 
all agree as to ‘he superior merits of the 


fire arms. For accuracy, penetration, reliability, 
dural lity and safety they have no equal, All mane 
with solid t »p frame and to eject at the side. The 
old Ballard »arrels used on all Marlin Rifles seem 
to throw the bullets a little more accurately and 
plant them with a little more force than any other 
n 120-page catalog, 800 illustrations, cover in 9 
colors, mailed for 3 stamps, . 


} The Marlin Fire 4 rms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Have You Tried ‘Them? 


Perfect in-fit,never- ragged or uncomfortable. beet 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot: 
and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘urn down collars 
are reversible and give double service 
NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail,30c. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 

















Chicago & North-Western Ry. from Chicago, 
June 22-24 and July 1-13, return limit October 
31, to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
vo fast first-class daily trains. The best of 
rything. Send four cent stamp for des- 
ytive booklets, For full particulars apply 
t your nearest ticket agent, or address W. B. 
skern, G. P. & T. A., 22 Fifth Avenue, 
cago, Ill. 


ATENT SECURED 


OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE opine as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for ourillustrated GUIDE BOOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free distribution. Contains 100 mechanical 
movements. Tells HOW TOOBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO I NT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, 
Ete. Patents secured through us advertised without 7. 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE, We 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS® & CO. 
Patent Attorneys. se Wushington, D, C. 
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Self Threading Nee’ les fo: week sight. Thread springs into 

Noe sapebener dye hedth spring, 10 cente; 4 for 25 
; for © ets., postpaid. Lar,e |.ustrated Catalogue sent 

Plays, Wigs, Tricks and Acer ‘’s 'rtest novelties to sell. 
== MARSHALL, Mfr., x. te 46 Dover 8t., New York 
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SUCCESS 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


Arthur E. Bostwick 


SCIENTIFIC comment on the West Indian volcanic disas- 
ter is, so far, little more than speculation, and must 
always remain so to some extent, as the few survivors only 
. saw the explosion from the water, and their 
The Volcanic minds were hardly in a proper state for 
Eruption scientific observation. The outbreaks in the 
West Indies, seem, however, to have been 
violent local manifestations of renewed activity all along 
a at line Of volcanic and earthquake action that is 
believed to mark an*extended region of weakness in the 
earth's crust. Pent up steam or gas under high pressure 
accumulated until it blew off the top of Mont Pelée, whose 
fragments fell in clouds of fiery debris on the now ruined 
city of St. Pierre. Professor Gregory of Yale says that it is 
his belief that all this activity is but a phase in the birth of 
a future West Indian continent. The reported lowering 
of the ocean flow by a thousand feet certainly shows 
oscillation of the earth's crust, but hardly in the right 
direction here.. Professor Gregory also believes that the 
very rocks of the volcano were saturated with superheated 
steam, and that the whole cone exploded in the airlike a 
bomb, after it had been lifted from its base. ‘These and 
other speculations may or may not be confirmed by future 
observation. 
Cy a 


Tt persistent invention, the “electric gun,’’ has just 
cropped up again. For several years inventors have 
been busy trying to utilize electric motive power to throw 
projectiles, but without much practical suc- 

Another Elec- cess, although from time to time the press 
tric Gun has teemed with accounts of the wonderful 
things their ‘‘guns"' were ‘c be capable of 

doing. This time it is a Norwegian, a Protessor Birkeland, 
who is said to be working in Berlin on an electro-magnetic 
cannon that is to throw a projectile of two tons’ weight a 
distance of ninety miles or more. In reporting the inven- 
tion, Mr. Bordewich, the United States consul at Christi- 
ana, writes that ‘‘a small model of the gun throws projec- 
tiles weighing a pound, with great force.’’ ‘‘ Electricity,’’ 
in an editorial commenting on this report, reminds us that 
all electric-gun models work well, but the increase of ve- 
locity which, according to theory, should accompany in- 
crease in size, is never realized, i some difficulty 
that is imperfectly understood. ‘The ‘‘ Engineering News "’ 
calculates that, even theoretically, to attain a muzzle ve- 
locity of three thousand feet a second in such a gun, sixty 
feet long, would require six million, three hundred thou- 
sand horse power, which, it says, ‘seems a good deal of 
power to put in dynamos.” 
- * 


[™ is stated in the daily papers that a Boston inventor has 
patented a device for insuring privacy in conversation 
by telephone. This arrangement automatically locks all 
, telephones on a circuit, except the two that 
Telephonic are in use, so that their bells will not ring and, 
Privacy practically, transforms the line between the 
two persons who are talking, into a private 
wire. As the current is confined by this means to a por- 
tion of the tine, it is claimed that there is a saving in electric 
energy, and that it ray be possible to use short-.i stance 
instruments, with the aia of the apparatus, to tal’ over a 
long distance lin :. 


~ * 


EX?PesiMErts mare in Berlin by Dr. Loeffier seem to 
show that th: germs of malaria and cancer cannot 
exist together «ci that we may be able to cure the latter dis- 
é ease by inoculating the patient with 
Malariz and Cancer the former. Dr. Koch believes he has 
Antagonistic shown that, by examination of the 
blood of a malarious person, the 
proper time may be selected to effect a complete cure by 
the use of quinine, so that physicians may yet be in a po- 
sition to cure cancer by first substituting malaria for it, and 
then drugging the malaria-germ to death. 


a A 


Tt is asserted by a writer in an American medical weekly 
that cases of poisoning by illuminating-gas are ou the 
increase, and he attributes this to the use of the so-called 
water-gas, which contains a high per- 
y centage of the deadly gas called carbon 
Itluminating-Gas monoxide. In Massachusetts, a law so 
limiting the proportion of this substance 
as practically to exclude water-gas from use, was repeaied 
about thirteen years ago. Since that ‘ime, there have been 
four hundred and fifty-nine deaths from inhalation of gas, 
while in a period of equal length preceding the repeal of 
the law there were only eight deaths from this cause. Car- 
bon monoxide is not only fatal in large quantities, but it 
produces a general condition of ill-heal*> in very slight 
proportions, and the writer believes that many puzzling 
cases of decline in physical vigor are to be attributed to 
almost inappreciable gas-leaks. 


+ a 


A NEW machine for laying railroad tracks is being used 
in Pennsylvania. It has proved itself capable, with a 
crew of forty men, of putting down two miles of track in a 
. day. The track-layer has a huge crane, 
Track-Laying sixty feet long, which projects forward over 
by Machine the road, and it hauls behind it a train of 
sixteen flat cars loaded with ties and rails. 
A continuous double line of the latter moves forward over 
rollers and carries the ties with it. Both rails and ties are 
seized at the proper point by the machinery and placed 
on the road in front of the train, where they shortly form 
part of the track over which it passes. This device is said 
to be the most rapid and the most economical mechanical 
track-layer invented. 
* a 


ARNINGS against our reckless waste of fuel are heard 
now and then, although they are never heeded. The 

last voice to be raised is that of Professor John Perry, who 
states the case in this way: We are spend- 

Our Waste ing, he says, our capital of stored energy to 
of Fuel save human labor. Economy from the use 
of steam is like the man who spends his prin- 

cipal to save his income. The day of reckoning will 
surely come, do what we may, but it-is foolish to hasten it 
as recklessly as we are doing. By our lavish use of fuel, 
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| Professor Perry believes that we are bringing the end as | 
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SUCCESS 


near as the close of the present century. 
utilize ninety per cent. of the energy of our coal, instead of | 
ten per cent., as we now do, the evil day might be removed 
some centuries further. Professor Perry thinks that this may 
vr be done by the invention of a method for turn- 
og the energy of the coal directly into electrical aaema, 
course the world’s water power will remain after the 
fuel is gone, but, if we are forced to depend thes it alone 
for our energy, our centers of industry will shift, and Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York will be doomed. 
a a 


THE prospects are that alcohol may be used exclusively 
for lighting. The Welsbach burner has taught us 
that in a lamp it is not necessary for the combustible to do 
more than develop great heat,—a refractory 
Illumination mantle made white-hot by this heat will give 
by Alcohol the light. Now alcohol is one of the best 
heat-developers known. In Paris, an official 
exhibition of alcohol apparatus, under government ‘aus- 
pices, has just been held, and the French’ papers describe 
and illustrate a great number of. lamps for illumina- 
tion with alcohol. These are of two general types,—in- 
candescent lamps and: lamps with. an exposed flame. In 
the former, the alcohol.is vaporized, mixed with air, and 
burned with an ordiuary Welsbach mantle. As great an 
intensity as six hundred and thirty-four candle-power a 
burner may be gained by vaporizing the alcohol under 
pressure, but small lamps of less power, for ordinary do- 
mestic use, are also made. In the ‘‘free-flame’’ lamps, 
the mantle is dispensed with, but carborated alcohol is 
used, giving a bright flame like that of an ordinary hydro- 
carbon oil. 


If we could | 


a a 


A THOUGH America is regarded as being ahead of Eu- 
rope in the development of electric traction, it is cer- 
tainly tehind in its application,of that motive power to 
canals. A model electric haulage system 
Through Canals was shown at an electric exhibition in 
by Trolley New York City, years ago, but our canal 
boats are still drawn by the patient mule, 
although successful experiments with electricity have been 
made on the Erie Canal. In France, Germany, and Bel- 
ium, electric systems are already used with much success. 
a the French system, both sides of the canal are used for 
tow-paths, so boats can go in opposite directions. The 
motors that tow the boats run on three wheels and take 
their power from an overhead wire by means of a trolley, 
the central stations being six or seven miles apart. In 
Brussels, the Charléroi Canal, about fifty miles in length, 
which passes — Brussels and connects Antwerp with 
the Charléroi coal fields, is operated by electricity, having 
been one of the first in Europe where the new power was 
adopted. On parts of this line, electric tug-boats are used, 
which take current from the same trolley wire that supplies 
the shore motors. In a recent article on the subject, in 
‘‘ Electricity,’ Frank C. Perkins states his belief that, al- 
though still in the experimental stage, electric traction on 
canals will rapidly be introduced in all parts of the world. 
a ~ 


A METHOD of locating faults in underground electric 

cables, recommended by a recent authority, consists 

in sending through the cable into the earth a current whose 

direction is automatically reversed 

Correcting Under- every ten seconds. A pocket com- 

ground Faults pass laid on the cable will reverse at 

the same intervals, if its location be 

between the fault and the source of the current, and so, by 

repeated trials, the fault is finally located between two 
manholes. 


“ROUNDHOUSE” YOUNG MEN 


"THERE are a great many young men in this coun- 

try who are like engines, just completed, 
standing in the roundhouse, all ready to go out 
on the track, but waiting to be started. They have 
finished their education, as far as the schools are 
concerned; they have their college diplomas; they 
are polished and ready for the run, but somehow 
they never get out on the main line. They ought 
to be busy pulling trains: some of them, freight 
trains; some of them, local passenger trains; and 
still others, lightning expresses; but they do not 
move. 

An engine may be a wonderful piece of work to 
look at, but, if it does not fly along the track, and 
take people or goods to their destination, what is 
it good for? Of what use are education and ccl- 
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lege diplomas to these ‘‘roundhouse’’ young men? 


Of what possible service can they be to the | 


world if they never get started on the track? How 
many of them do we see lounging around clubs, or 
in drawing-rooms chatting with society women, — 
dawdling, listless nonentities, admiring themselves 
for their completeness, but never doing anything, 
never pullingatrain of cars! Theirlives are mean- 
ingless, and some of them are worse than useless 
because they are obstructing the way of the engines 
which are puffing steam, waiting to pull a train 
if the track were only clear. They have been 
foisted into positions through ‘‘ pulls,’’ and occupy, 
as mere figureheads, the places which worthy young 
men are waiting to fill efficiently. 

These engines exist merely for themselves. 
They have nothing for the world; they do not wish 
to contribute to its work; they would feel insulted 
if asked to go out on the track and pull loads. But, 
‘*roundhouse’’ young men, do not forget that, 
the moment a man stops growing, he begins to 
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THE GRIT AND GENIUS OF YOUTH 


Howe CLAVIN- 
GER was gradu- 
ated, in the class of 
1901, from the State 
College of Mines, 
Rapid City, South 
Dakota. His teacher 
writes that he was not 
an especially bril- 
liant student, but he 
was a steady, untiring 
worker. He was es- 
pecially devoted to 
chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, and could be . 
found, during most of °, 
hissparehours, work- 
ing in the laborato- 
ries. After he was 
graduated, he se- 
cured a position with 
a mining company, 
and, ina few months, 
distinguished him- 
self by producing a gold brick (which he is seen 
holding in the picture,) from the slag which was 
usually thrown away at the mines. 


& 


PHP E. Viney and Arnold Viney 

are two bright English lads, aged 
twelve and thirteen years respective- 
ly, who were rewarded recently with 
a certificate of the Royal Humane 
Society of Great Britain, in recog- 
nition of their bravery in saving 
an elderly man. from drowning. 
The society is very particular only 
to give testimonials when it is ab- 
solutely certain that the danger has 
been: very great, both to the res- 
cuer and the person rescued. It is 
that fact which makes the distinc- 
tion in this instance particularly 
remarkable, considering the ages 
of the young life-savers. 

The boys are the grandsons of 
the late Sir Edward Creasy, who, 
for many years, was the chief jus- 
tice of Ceylon. While staying at 
Swanage, England, recently, they 
saw a man who could not swim 
go beyond his depth. He was 
being carried out to sea, when the 
elder of the boys, realizing the great danger the 
man was in, immediately swam to his rescue. In 
his desperation, the drowning man caught hold 
of the gallant lad and pulled him under, but the 
little fellow, with wonderful skill and endurance, 
finally managed to reach shallow water with his 
charge. They would undoubtedly have been 
drowned but for the fact that the younger boy, re- 
alizing their peril, also plunged into the sea, and 
at great risk succeeded in reaching his brother in 
time to help save the man. A display of such 
bravery and presence of mind is certainly deserv- 
ing of the recognition it has received. 

' a a 

GELLING newspapers after school 

hours is probably one of the 
commonest methods employed by 
boys to secure money to put them 
through city schools. Roy Blanch- 
flower, amember of the class of 1903, 
of the high school at Springfield, 
Illinois, ig one of the boys who 
pursue this method. The princi- 
pal of the school, L. M. Castle, writes 
that the young man has ability as a 
student, and is a Successful competitor in athletic 
contests. .He has high ambition and a deter- 
mination of purpose which are examples to other 
students of the school. 

* * 

THE number of clever boy and girl musicians 

scattered over the country is surprising. In 
Madison, Wisconsin, Jesse C. Harrison, a seven- 
teen-year-old high school student, is a marvelous 
pianist, notwithstanding the fact that he has but 
one hand. His services are in general demand. 


a a 


Epwin Grass, an eleven-year-old blind boy, of 


Howe.t CLAvINGER 
AND THE GOLD BRICK HE MADE 


ARNOLD® ; 
Viney 





Roy 
BLANCHFLOWER 


New York City, who got his musical educa- | 
is a remarkable violinist. He | 


tion in’ Brussels, 
won so great success, on his first appearance in 
Berlin, that an account of his playing was cabled 
to newspapers in every part of the world. 
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Ihe Decline of the Practicing Lawyer 


H. GERALD CHAPIN 
| Zditor of the “ American Lawyer” | 


[Concluded from page 401) 


menace to the individual lawyer. They insure 
against the result of accidents to or caused by the 
employees of their clients, and a salaried staff of 
able counsel is prepared to carry to the highest 
court of appeal any-case which may be brought 
against those insured. There remain, in this 
line of work, the so-called «‘ contingent-fee suits,’’ 
—actions brought on a speculative basis, one- 
quarter, one-third, or even one-half of the amount 
recovered being the attorney’s reward for his labor; 
but the tactics of the ‘‘ambulance chaser’’ have 
lately brought this practice into disrepute, for per- 
jury and subornation of perjury are rife in these 
actions. But, apart from any question of ethics, 
it is debatable whether this is really a paying line 
of practice. For one suit which the attorney may 
win, after carrying it to a court of appeals and 
usually advancing the expenses, —despite statutes 
made and provided to the contrary,—he is likely 
to lose five, after having had all the trouble of 
carrying them to the’same tribunal. 

Criminal law, whereby the reputation of a 
Brady, an O’Connor, a Hoffman, or a Graham 
was built up a generation ago, has fallen into the 
hands of two or three well-known and reputable 
firms, and a few smaller ones, whose rank in the 
profession is exceedingly low. The majority of 
criminals are able to pay but the smallest fees; 
and, as long as the auré sacra fames prevails 
among lawyers, as well as with the race of man- 
kind generally, the able men of the profession are 
likely to continue to shun this line. 

In New York City there are ten thousand law- 
yers, four-fifths of whom are dependent upon the 
exercise of their profession as a means of liveli- 
hood. It is safe to say that, asa result of the 
conditions recorded above, fifty per cent. of them 
are not making over one thousand, five hundred 
dollars per year; twenty-five per cent., not over two 
thousand dollars; fifteen per cent, not over 
two thousand, five hundred dollars; nine per 
cent., not over five thousand dollars; and proba- 
bly not much more than the remaining one per 
cent., more than that amount. 

It has become a platitude to state that the ten- 
dency of the age is toward specialization and con- 
centration. This being the case, it cannot be 
expected that the now thoroughly commercialized 
legal profession can escape its influence. There 
are now in New York City about twenty-five law 
firms which are gradually absorbing all business 
of any moment. They represent a number of 
wealthy clients, whose operations, while large, are 
not sufficiently great to justify them, like railway 
or life-insurance companies, in having a special 
legal department of their own. Each of these 
firms is divided into half a dozen departments, in 
charge of experts in different branches of the 
profession. The members of the firm receive 
comparatively large incomes, while the salary of 
individuals of the working staff ranges from ten to 
twenty-five dollars per week. The lower amount 
is the average. There are thousands of young 
men of excellent ability living on that income, 
who, under the old régime, would have become 
leaders of the bar, instead of insignificant cog- 
wheels of a mighty machine. 


This condition is typical of the state of the pro- | 


fession to-day in any of the large cities. While 
the old-fashioned ‘general practitioner’’ still ex- 
ists in the larger communities, with dwindling in- 
come and vanishing prestige, he is being gradually 
relegated to rural communities and towns of small 
population, there to try an action on a promissory 
note one day, foreclose a mortgage the next, and 
defend a criminal the third. The days of elo- 
quence have passed. Courts are too busy to 
listen, and cases are almost invariably decided 
upon typewritten or printed arguments alone. 

Country lawyers, while not obliged to contend 
with such difficulties as weigh upon thetr city 
brethren, have, nevertheless, the evil of overcrowd- 
ing to contend with. One need only open, at 
random, any legal directory to note that there is 
usually one attorney for every nine hundred men, 
women, and children of a locality. 

In the light of a careful study of existing condi- 
tions, is it difficult to forecast the near future, or 
hazardous to prophesy that, before a quarter-cen- 
tury shall have elapsed, the business, even in 
cities of the fourth rank in population, if not 
handled by the great trust, title-insurance, or 
fidelity and casualty companies, will be absolutely 
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SUCCESS 


controlled by from two to half a dozen firms, each 
with its large staff of lawyers whose practice has 
been absorbed ? For the country practitioner there 
will still be an opening, such as it is, though it is 
far from improbable that the operations of the 
companies will not, in time, be extended even to 
the remotest districts. 

These facts, and the trend of progress of which 


. they give evidence, should in no way discourage 


any young man who feels impelled to take up the 
study of this, the noblest of all professions. He 
should distinctly realize, however, that, as a call- 
ing, law is fast becoming obsolete. Nowhere is 
stern Nature’s doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
more rigorously applied than in the legal profes- 
sion. The incompetent, the misfit and the faint- 
hearted are being pitilessly and rapidly eliminated. 
+d » 


A Few Thoughts About Salesmanship 


O*XE of the most valuable money-making quali- 

ties which any man or woman can possess 
is that of salesmanship. To be a good salesman 
or saleswoman means to be zz demand by, and 
among, the world’s workers. A good salesman 
is rarely or never ‘‘out of a job,’’ and the better 
ones are constantly sought for at higher and still 
higher compensation. 

‘«Salesmanship’’ is a very broad term. The 
silk-tiled drummer for a boot and shoe house, the 
insurance agent and manager, the great banker 
and broker whose business it is to dispose of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds,—all 
these are ‘‘salesmen,”’ trafficking in one kind of 
goods or another,—all form a part of the world’s 
great system of organized barter. 

To the successful salesman starting in the hum- 
bler ranks of this system, all things are possible. 
In the insurance business, for example, the good 
local agent is supposed ‘to be able to train others, 
and he becomes a local manager. The good local 
manager in time becomes a state or district man- 
ager, and, if he develops organizing ability, con- 
trol of some large department of the business or of 
a general office of the company is in sight. Some- 
where along his upward line in promotion, he is 


able to contract for his services to such good effect ' 


that, instead of gaining a mere salary, he com- 
mands a contingent compensation larger than the 
salaries of many or most of his superior officials. 
It is his salesmanship that brings about these re- 
sults, and he gradually builds up a cennection 
that makes him a power in the field—makes rival 
companies anxious to secure his services at almost 
any price. Only ashort time ago two companies 
actually went to law about an agent who trans- 
ferred his connection from one to the other, his 
original employers holding that he had no right 
to do so, as he was under contract (ata $50,000 
salary). 

A good training in salesmanship is well worth 
acquiring. The qualities needed are courtesy, tact, 
resource, reserve power, facility of expression, hon- 
esty, (for permanent success, ) a firm and unshaka- 
ble confidence in oneself, a thorough knowledge, 
of, and confidence in, the goods which one is selling, 
and ability to close. It will be instantly seen that 
all these qualities make the man as well as the 
salesman,—they will bring success in any career, 
when coupled with sincerity and high-mindedness. 

The foundation for such a training can hardly 
be laid too early. The young boy or girl who 
uses his or her spare time in school, in vacation 
season, or out of business hours, for acquiring the 
art of salesmanship, (in such a manner, for exam- 
ple, as that of canvassing for SuccEss,) «will gain 
power to climb in the world that cannot be ob- 
tained so quickly by any other means. The very 
fact that he is meeting people regularly, brushing 
against their opposition, and finally winning them 
over to his point of view, brings to hiin a feeling 
of self-confidence, a mental and physical Zoise, 
that commands the quick attention of employers, 
on the lookout, as they always are, to discover and 
develop ability. 

™ » 


WANTED 


WE wish to engage immediately One Thousand 
men and women, boys and girls, to represent 
both editorial and business departments of Suc- 
CEsS, in different towns and cities of the United 
States, and Canada. Liberal compensation of- 
fered. Excellent chances for the future. Address 
immediately, Publishers of Succes, University 
Building, Washington Square, New York. 


>» ™* 
There is no real life but a cheerful life.—-ADDISON. 
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What a Young Man Should Read To-day | 
.WILLIAM H. MOODY 
[Secretary of the United States Navy] 








WILLIAM H. MOODY 


HE character of the reading from which a young 
man will dcrive the greatest pleasure, and 
which will prove of the greatest benefit to him, is 
largely dependent, of course, upon his individual 
tastes, and upon the business or profession in 
which he is engaged or which he hopes to enter. 
Obviously, all 1 young man’s reading should cen- 
ter around the field of activity in which is to be 
found : his life-work. He cannot too thoroughly 
familiarize himself with his chosen sphere, and 
yet specialization, which appears to be the domi- 
nant tendency of the age, should not begin too 
early. Expert knowledge in a special line should 
rest upon a firm foundation of general information. 
Historical reading is, it seems to me, essential; 
and, naturally, a young man will derive the great- 
est benefit from a thorcugh insight into the history 
of the United States and of Great Britain. To 
my mind, the most interesting form of history is 
exemplified by the American Statesmen Series, 
now completed. I believe in biography. It lends 
the element of personal interest to historical re- 
search, and fixes the colors, so to speak. Pleasure 
and relaxation may be found in fiction, but I do 
not believe that, in the great majority of cases, the 
so-called historical novels are of any distinct value 
historically. It is extremely unlikely that, in the 
case of a novel written, perhaps, several centuries 
after the period portrayed, the author can have 
reproduced the atmosphere of the time: and, on 
the other hand, there is always the danger that 
$uch a work will foster a misconception. of the 
characters of personages of the period. 

For the young man who wishes to exercise dis- 
crimination in his reading, the rule, ‘‘never to 
read a book until two years after it has been pub- 
lished,’’ is by no means a bad one. In my.own 
case I have adopted a modification of this injunc- | 
tion; namely, never to purchase a book until after | 
I have read it. If, upon perusal, a volume ap- 
peals to me sufficiently, I make the purchase. 

Every man should read one good newspaper 
each day. I do not mean, of course, that he 
should ‘read everything in it; but he should go 
over the entire contents, carefully making his se- 
lections and reading attentively the articles which 
give promise of being helpful or instructive. The 
weekly, and, more particularly, the monthly re- 
views are also ~. great value, from the fact that 
they familiarize their readers with current history, 
—which, after all, is the most important history,— 
while at the same time possessing some advan- 
tages over the daily newspapers, because the 
editors are not compelled to accept first reports, 
and also have opportunity to correct any inaccu- 
racies which may creep into hurriedly prepared 
discussions of subjects. Nevertheless, these reviews 
must ever but supplement the daily newspapers, 
for we are not content, in this age, to wait until 
the end of the month for our news. 











[This is the third of the series of articles on “ Books and 
Reading,” which eminent people are preparing for publication 
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These are the words of 

our President, Mr. Alt 
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strongest savings bank, and instead of the 4 per cent. interest, on 
deposits, we guarantee 20. 


$10 SECURES $480 LOT. BALANCE $6 MONTHLY. 


. » ur 
Full particulars of WQO0D, HARMON 8 GO., 
256-7 Broadway, Dept. ‘‘F. 5,” . NEW YORK, 


5175.00 Stones terans 


fe offer One Hundred and BOYS Dollars in cash for the 

» stories for boys, sent us before November 15—$100.00 for 
75.00 for the second best. — of story not material. : 

Fair cash price paid for other Address,~ 


BOYS: WORLD David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, lil. 


| F yY Oo U You need the SHAVER’S FRIEND. 
Heals cuts—stops flow of blood instantly 


—Strengthens tender skin—Lasts a life- 
time. Sent postpaid for 10 cents in 
stamps. Write for it to-day. 

P. &S. SPECIALTY CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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What America Offers Her Artists 

[Concluded from page 403) 
subordinate to the present and all that it needs. 
We have now in Atherica a number of strong 
painters and at least half a dozen sculptors of 
marked ability fitted in every way to do monu- 
mental work, which I take it to be the true way of 
handing down a nation’s heroic. thoughts and ideas, 
The trouble is that the artists do not understand 
entirely what they are about, and that means that 
our life is still in a formative condition. We have 
passed through the classic stage and are now 
going through the romantic era. We may say 
that we are on the border of that era which must 
fix in permanent form our national art, and I be- 
lieve that it will be on the lines of character, and 
that it will comprehend the best of all arts that 
have preceded our own. But, as Seneca said 
with his terse sagacity, ‘‘No man ever became 
wise by chance,’’ and;this thing will not happen 
to us unless we make an effort to bring it about. 
There is much being done ‘im this land to de- 
velop a taste for the fine arts, but there is one 
thing which I venture to suggest, although I may 
receive the condemnation of the more conserva- 
tive men by so doing;and that is, that the new 
art leagues forming in our cities shall have power, 
not only to pass judgment upon such monumental 
works or mural paintings as are presented to them, 
but that they shall also be invested with the right 
to pull down and destroy such public monuments, 
buildings, paintings, or statues as disfigure our 
public parks and places; and tend to undermine 
the good taste of our people. There are statues in 
our Cities that ought to be melted and the metal laid 
aside until some young man shall come along with 
the genius to work out some fine thought in an ar- 
tistic way. There are some men in this country, 
thank Heaven, working for the good of American 
art. If it be true that the fruit-bearing ages, with 
their inspiration, have passed away from the old 
world, it is equally trué‘that our civilization stands 
on the threshold of her greatness and looks out 
upon a garden filled with blossoms. Now is the 
time, the rdfnantic period of our existence as a 
nation, whén, if we follow historical succession, 
we ought to do our most forceful work in art. 
There is something about the prephidian statues 
that is titanic. The men who made them were 
wrestling with the forces of nature and striving to 
uplift humanity by presenting to it nobler ideals. 
Such a man in our time was Richardson. Sucha 
man in our beginnings was William Hunt, a gen- 
ius whom we have never yet given his meed of 
SS but who will some day be men- 
at among the forerunners of our national art. 
at shall this art for America be? What shall 
it make us? It must not be less lovely than the 
art of Greece, but more so, for we shall have 
breathed into it the spirit of self-forgetting love. 
This new art will owe much to the arts that have 
gone before, and acknowledge it frankly and 
gratefully. It shall be an art in which buffoonery 
plays'no part. Harlequin will find no place upon 
its Stage. How shall we know this art for the 
future? First of all, by its uplifting power, as we 
know and believe in nature, and love to keep in 
tune with her. What shall be the chief character- 
istics of this new art, to distinguish it from all 
others? Character, in the Christidm sense. Our 
conception of nature must tally with the wider 
knowledge we have gleaned of the universe and 
the men who inherit it. If we do not see in na- 
ture more than the Greeks found there, it is surely 
our fault. The doors of the heart and soul are 

closed to the revelations of the hour. 

What did Michael Angelo learn from schools 
and masters? Not more than he learhed from the 


One of Vermont’s haunts for a painter 
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THE ART OF 
Advertising 
Taught 
by Mail 


- a system devised by ten’ 
the best advertising author-: 
ities in America. It prepares 
young men and women for a 
paying profession that has many openings 
waiting competent pupils. 

If already employed, it makes you more val- 
uable to your employer by qualifying you to’ 
handle the advertising. Merchants can in-' 
crease their business by learning how to im-) 
prove their advertising. 

The instructions are completed in three 
months. Write for terms and booklet that, 
will convince you of the profitable oppor, 
tunities open to you. 


CAHN, WAMPOLD & Co., 
Wholesale Clothiers, 
CuIcaGo, ILL. 

WITT K. COCHRANE, President, 
Chicago College of Advertising. 
Dear Sir: Mr. Barker whom you sent 
us is doing splendidly up to date. We are 

very well pleased. Very truly yours, 

Cc 


F. P. Barker, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 
Suite C, Isabella Building, Chicago, 
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by MAIL at your own HOME or at our 
ives Naeger pwr educa- 


jon. Salaried al 
aoe SUGGES. 1a 

& vif STRATTON 
ses Buffalo, N.Y; 








New York University. 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL (with 
Day and Evening Classes) MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, APPLIED 
SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, VETERINARY 


COLLEGE, and COMMERCE ACCOUNTS AND : 
_? 


NANCE. For circulars, address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City. 


VORIES’S 
USINESS COLLEG 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Our GOPYRIGHTED methods save half the time and 
expense. They have made our school famous a world over. 
Bookkeeping or shorthand in three months; both in six. You 
can live here cheaper than at home. If You cannot enter, 
we can prepare you by GORR pepe and place 
you in any city in the land. More ee ONS saat 
than all other schools in this state. La st, cheapest, bes 
Special rate now. ANY SUBJECT BY 1-11 Circle St 
During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 

Anyone can learn all TuNES, NOTES, Sees, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and Laws OF Harmony in a time. lt is the CHEAPEST, 
EASIEsT, most rapid and cerrent way on earth to = Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to “the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates oy A ndness 
for music powmes you succeed from the start. A few days’ practice 
and you me ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ant KEYS. CIRCULARS 
Free. Write for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. y f WANTED. 

G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 W:-bash Ave., Chicago. 


PACKARD 


SOMMERGIAL SCHOOL, 
101 ioet 23d St., N. Y. *Phone "101-18. 
Forty-four a, experience in fitting young people 
for —— " i ons in all lines of 
D EVE ENING SESSIONS. 
soucen dinate eptiae cee read Catalogue U, which may be had for the asking. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a practical course in applied her aig gf complete in one year. 

Students taught the — Rae | ical instruments, 

and superintendence ot pov ts. 8 for pest St coe 
super! ents 0} wer plan c 0} 

Catalogue on application to Ww. or planta 8 Seeretary, W Le D.C. 
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Studen's dye cotton, wool and 
fabrics, nerform all she operations 
of warping, beam.ag, drawing-in, 
reeding, p acing in the loom, chain 
building and weaving and — 
in finishing the fabrics. They do 
serious laboratory work in chem- 
istry; receive artistic training in 
color harmony and design. Gradu- 
ates of the 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


are equipped for textile mill man- 
agement in every department, and 
have valuable preparation for buy- 

ing or selling fabrics. Our gradu- 
.ates have a profession and a pay- 

ing business in one. 

For catalogue containing list of 

by graduates, address 

iller, Principal. Cireular of 

School of Applied Art on application. 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
OF THE PENNA. MUSEUM, © 
Dept. L, Broad and Pine Sts., Philada 








PREPARES 
FOR CORNELL 


The University ae ay School, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
BOARDING AND DAY DEPARTMENTS. 
BLEVENTEH YEAR. 
‘Opens Sept. 26, for Year 1902-1903. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN says:—“I give most 
cheerful testimony to the high quality of fork don 
in your School. The Faculty of the School is we’ 
chosen. The excellent ae and complete 
curriculum render it a most desirable preparatory 


School for the University. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHAS, A. STILES, B.S.,Pres., 110Ave.3, ITHACA, 5. Y¥ 








OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Feety 10,000 appointments made last 
who Bave been epeeiniod ware’ Seesene 
ve were pre 
by mail by us. Established 1898. Full particu- 
lars free concerning Speaenant positions, 
salaries paid ee y . where 
held, our met! etc. 
NATIONAL UORRESPO? NDENCE 
wg 18-42 Second National Bank 
ullding, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
















We Teach Telegraphy Quickly] 


and put our graduates at work. Railroads write 
us daily for operators and furnish Rail- 
road Passes to Destination. Expenses 
low and students can earn their board 
while attending school. 

5O0-page book telling about it—Free. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF bay ee ny’ 
School Established 30 years. ik Wis, 


SCHOOL OF writing. © instruction by 
Send for catalogue E. 
JOURNALISM WORMAN °?. HEFFLEY, 
248.45 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, New York City. 














Two and three year cou Special 

courses. Only school providing werske 
rofessional education in JOU 

Practical training in newspaper oats mar 









Learned = Home 
Practical, thorough course; 15 DAY’S TRIAL FREE. 
NATIONAL AUT. TEL. CO., Box 1, Valparaiso, Ind. 





= Teles .¢ A oe BOYS 


OR 
at Wellesley Hills. 


RIDGE Massachusetts 
i,  OMNIGRAPH 2-72 


absolutely correct in the 

cost of four dollars. TRANSMITTER, x Key and Sounder. 

sae xpert operator with you all the free. 
The Snetgnalh Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 89 Cortlandt St., New York 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Stes 
Estab. 1882. Positionsfor graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free, 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possesc a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
ing $15 to $386 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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cloud forms and the effect of the moonlight fall- 
ing through the branches of the pine trees. Never 
will one become a great artist by shutting himself 
up within the four walls of a studio and closing 
out the letters that go to make up the alphabet of 
beautiful art. But these cloud forms and this 
moonlight we must not attempt to measure with 
a compass or to fix with a camera. If we attempt 
to do this, we have the same result that comes 
when we hold a dead bird in the hand. Its song 
and movement are ended. But we are to take 
into ourselves the majesty and the ijoveliness of 
form and of the mingling of light and shadow 
which we call moonlight, lacking some word to 
characterize more fully its exquisite beauty. These 
effects are to become so much a part of the artist 
that he will put them into his work unconsciously, 
and they in turn will uplift the public with a 
measure of the same inspiration by which he has 
been moved. So an artist, to be great, must be 
true. He must not borrow his glories,—he must 
own them. 
» + 


The $100 Prize Contests for Juniors 


"THE four contests announced in the May Suc- 

CEss have brought many responses, some 
good and some poor. Of course, according to the 
terms, no cecision can be rendered now, as the 
contests are open until August 1. 

The contest about ‘* The Most Successful Person 
I Know’’ offers an excellent chance for several 
prize winners. 

For the benefit of new subscribers, the rules for 
these contests are repeated: (1.) General interest 
and originality will be the standard used in judg- 
ing. (2.) Each article should contain three hun- 
dred words or less, written with a pen or a type- 
writer, on one side of the paper only, and mailed 
flat. (3.) The prizes in each contest are as follows: 
First, ten dollars; second, eight dollars; third, five 
dollars; fourth, two dollars. (4.) All articles 
should be mailed before August 1, 1902. An- 
nouncement of awards will be made in the 
October number. (5.) The name and address 
of the sender should be plainly written on the 
manuscript, and postage enclosed for its return, 
if desired. Some of the articles which do not 
win prizes may be accepted by us, and paid for. 
Address all articles for the contest to SuCCEsS 
Junior, University Building, New York City. 
The four prizes are as follows :— 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PERSON I KNOW 


ISIT the most successful person you know and have him 

tell you the secret of his success. Of course you 
should tell him your purpose in seeking the interview. 
Write an interesting account of your interview, together 
with a brief biography of the person interviewed, and 
enter it in the contest. 


HOW I EARNED MY EDUCATION 


"T Housanps of young folks earn all or part of the money 

required for their enses in school or college. 
If you are one of these working students, write an account 
of your experience and submit it in this contest. Your 
name will not be published, if you are unwilling. The 
ones describing the most interesting and ingenious 
methods will be awarded the prizes. 


HOW I MADE IT 


MAé42E what? Anything you like that is worth while. 

Tell about something you have made, describing 
the process fully, and send a photogra ograph or a drawing 
of it, if possible. The ones who tell about the most 
ingenious things will secure the prizes. 


THE BEST LAUGH I EVER HAD 


Weir a humorous account of the most ludicrous 

adventure you ever had, or the funniest thing you 
ever saw, and submit it. Original stories that are best 
told and that have in them the most laugh-producing 
qualities will win the prizes. 


Fortune Does Not Happen 


“No ’? sap James Whitcomb Riley, in an in- 

terview, “fortune does not happen. It may 
seem to come all at once, but it has been arriving 
for years. Rudyard’ Kipling, at the age of about 
twenty-two years, blazed out upon the world, and 
men gazed and wondered. . Then it was discov- 
ered that, in far-away India, Kipling, from early 
boyhood, had been drudging, dreaming, hoping, 
groping in the dark, unseen, unknown, at his lit- 
erary tasks. Aye, he blazed out, but the fires had 
smoldered in his heart, and with sweat‘of brow and 
grimy face, diligently, patiently had he fed them. 

* » 


Frugality is an excellent quality, but not infrequently it 
is the name that Greed gives to himself when he wishes to 
apply a balm to his conscience. 
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A NEW RESULT from the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


_ Accomplished. 


Mr, Edison’s Latest Inventions— 
The MOULDED RECORD and 
the NEW REPRODUCER 
duplicate the human voice in volume and coger 4 
Absolutely free ogg scratching; perfectly 
and natural. The Moulded ecords are cee 


speed,’’ made of hard wax, freely and coiay® a 
New Reproducers on all Ph . Ask your 


dealer for exchange proposition Gem” — 
Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $1 
Records, 50c.; $5 per dozen. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH co., —— N. ee 
Ny ¥. Office. 43 Chambers St, Chicago Office, 144 Wabash A 





THE POSITION 
YOU WANT 


ver be yours until you know how.to app.y for it. 








Hi yw to ‘do. so is fully explained in ‘* How ‘fo Answer a 
Want Ad.’ a book that tells‘how to successfullyapplyfor § - 
a position. It contains, in fac-simile, actual letters of appli- J; 
cation for all kinds of positions. Some are letters that se- 
curethem ; others are letters that do not. It fully explains 
the difference and teaches you how to write thekind ‘that 
gets results, as well as how to apply-in person. Success 
MAY BE YOURS 
only when you know how. if you ever answered a want | 
ad and failed to get a reply; if you’are out of emplo 
ment; if you wan » better, position—you need the boo hoek.« 

It will enable you t . write letters that,are read by. business | 
men, instead of letters'that'go to the waste basket} 


If you want a position“of ‘any kind the “surest way to : 
obtain it is to write for full désctiptive bobk- = E 
let on “ How'To Answer a Want “Ad,” sent” FR E: 


| New York State t <dlishing | Co., Dept. C, Rochester, NW." 
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Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE. $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money.coming in daily. Enormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” 
particulars, BE. 8S. Mrueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 
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‘Success for August, 1902 


MIDSUMMER 
A Few Important Features 


William Davenport Hulbert, whose humane stories 
of animal life have brought mankind closer to nature,will 
contribute an intensely imteresting story of the struggles 
and triumphs of a wh‘tefish. 


Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretacy of the United’ States 
Treasury, will wiite his own history of his early life,—a 
stirring, fascinating tale. 


Frank Hix Fayant will give the first complete de- 
scription of “ScigntTiFic Forestry,” the new industry 
for young men. Here is a field for American brain and 


brawn, and an important one. 


' John Oxenham wil! contribute an exciting fiction 


~story, entitled, “A Hero 1n Spite or Himsgtr.” The 


concluding chapters of Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
clever serial, “A Bov’s Ficut,” will also appear. . Among 
the other fiction stories will be ‘‘‘Tnz TurninG oF THE 
Tivz,” by Grant Richards, and * Tue Spsciat Tran 
to Trowvittez,” by Felix G. Pryme. 


’. Tur Spry-Spvs” wil! tell,.through their sponsor,W. 
Livingston Larned, how they spend the summer at 
the seaside. 


The raising of the values of fruits and vegetables is an 
important matter just at present. Success has secured 
a large amount of interesting and practical information 
from United States experts on this subject, and will pre- 
sent it, with fine illustrations, in the August issue, 


Among other interesting features will be: “ Financrac 
Success Won Arter Sixty,” by Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson; “Tue Weattx or Economy,” by William 
Mathews; “ THe Cominc Licut,” by Hudson Maxim, 
and “ Way Women Stupy Law.” 


There will be four new poems. by Sharlot M. Hall, 
Nixon Waterman, Ernest Neal Lyon, and Alfred J. 
Waterhouse. 


NEW $5 to $15 paid per column to get it; fascinating work , 
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“'The Mossbacks” 


who hung a carpet across the road to 
keep the measles out of the village were 
philosophers to the people who persist 
in expecting to get som<<hing for noth- 
ing in this world. 

One cannot buy gold for the price of 
old iron, and if you want honest goods 
you must pay honest prices for them. 
We believe that out of the many makes 
of Pianos before the public today there 
is not one that better expresses the ’ 
phrase: ** Most Piano for the least 
money,”’ than the 


merson Piano 


It has a beautiful singing quality of tone, 
and it is built to last a lifetime. It is not a 
cheap Piano, but is a thoroughly good Piano, 
sold at a reasonable price. 


Send for illustrated catalogue Full infor- 
mation regarding our easy system of pay- 
ments upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 Boylston St. 207 Wabash Ave. 
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THE PERFECT PHOTO SHUTTER. 


Plastigmat £-6.8 7° srcco Lens 


Send for Lens Booklet and Shutter Booklet. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
New York. Rochester, N. Y. Chicago. 
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' SCENES ty-five cents. 
CALIFORNIA ART CO., 324-326 Laughli: Building, Los Angeles. 





HERE IS.A.MEW MONEY MAKER 


r oo. , for 
mts mak ing $1 per day. Mittone Will be be seid. Outfit 
MESTIC =. CO., Dept. 7,~ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


t Reliable men or wom<a to sell our goods to 
WANTE the consumer.in communities from 1,000 to 

10,000 population ; ; permanent employment 
at good pay. Address 


THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE & TEA CO., 301 S.10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Earn money writing stories 

and articles. Send stamp for 

! booklet What Writers and 

special summer offer. Manuscripts prepared for publication. 


THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C Nassau St., New York City. 











complete course in our school of Journalism, $5. 
Why pay $50? PRESS WRITERS’ ASS'N, Rochester, N.Y. 





POULTRY Ps PAPER, illust’d, 20 . 25 cents 

per year. 4mo onths’ trial to cents 
Sample free. 64- practical poultry book free to 
yearly subscribers. Le’ alone to cents. of 
poultry books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


~G> FREE 7 Agents 


Outfit free. Express pre reid. De “oP 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chisago. Til., or Ba N. ¥. 


If You Are a 
Solicitor 


Or contemplate such work 


It Will Pay You) 4 


To investigate the propositions offered by 


SUCCESS 


Any solicitor who is in position to handle maga- 
zine subscriptions, and is not familiar with our 
offers and plans, is neglecting an undoubted 


Opportunity to Increase 
His Earnings. 
Drop a Line to 


THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, 


University Building, - New York 
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JULY, 1902 


INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR WATCHES 





If you recognize their usefulness in keep- 
ing accurate time you understand wh 
two million INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCHE 
are sold every year. It’s not merely the 
cost—One Dollar—or the guarantee. It 
is the knowledge that they are valuable 
to punctual men, that’s the reason. For 
sale everywhere or by us post-paid on 
receipt of price. Send for our kK of 
watches. It’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
a Dept. 30 67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

















F YOU WANT TO KNOW all about Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed’s great library of MODERN 
ELOQUENCE, and if you would like a hand- 
some portfolio of specimen pages and fine pho- 
togravure illustrations, address the Publishers, 
JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 
1101 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Wing Piano 


FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD. 


Send for our book (not a catalogue) of complete information 
about pianos. You can’t afford to buy a piano until you get 
this book. Pianos sent on trial. Write to-day. 


WING & SON, 312-314 E. 12th St., New York, 














This 
Label 
Marks 
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SUCCESS 


The Science 


435 





of Advertising 





Free to 
Every Yearly 
Subscriber 


1 The Mahin Method 


A 72-page collection of valuable advertis- 
ing matter containing reproductions of 
posters, street car cards, magazine and 
newspaper advertisements and a symposium 
presenting the strongest claims for 
various kinds of advertising by 

ha’ ional ju 


ich they write. Here 
ee ite. Here 





apers by E. W. Spa 
» Papers by Director 0; Tae tes Home 
w Journal and Saturday Evening Post. 

omen’s Papers Thomas Balmer 
Western + the Delineator. 

itan Dailies by J. E. Verree 

icago Representative 10 large Newspapers 

per ty Py Syndicate Iowa Newspapers. 


Illustrated Weeklies by Conde Nast 
Manager of Coli ‘8 Weekly. 


and the Science of Psychology are so harmoni- 
ous that the fundamental laws of Psychology 
are of the greatest value in influencing human 
minds—the real essence of advertising. 

To make Psychology of genuine service to 
advertisers the publishers of 


Mahin’s Magazine 


have engaged Professor Walter Dill Scott, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of 
Northwestern University, to treat of the Psy- 
chological Element i in Advertising. 


., rhe subjects of his artictles already published are 
** Association of Ideas in April, and‘Buggestion.** 
in “lay. ‘* Phe Direct Command as a Form of 


mentation,’’ appears in the jane number ana ® 
Psychological Value of the Fh Rae 


ing,’’ will appear in July. 

Professor Herbert L. Willett, Dean of the 
Disciples’ Divinity House, the University of 
Chicago, will treat of the Ethical Element in 
Advertising. 








Crawford Art Plate Catalogue, 
15 rich water-color sketches of 
costumes, pastimes and latest 
New York, London and Paris 


fashions in shoes. 


Crawford Shoe Makers, 


Mail Order Dept., Room 40, 140 Duane St., N. Y. 
Stores: Boston, New York, Phila., Washington, Baltimore. 








I Can Sell Your Real Estate 
or business, no matter where it is. Send descrip- 
tion and cash price and learn how. I have, or 
can find, the property you want to buy. Tell 
me your requirements. 

Ww. M. OSTRANDER 


° 
1410 North American Building, - - Philadelphia. 
(Branch offices in 13 leading cities.) 


Artistic Monuments 


Investigate White Bronze. 


It is more artist and enduring than stone and less a 
sive. Prices to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. rite 
for design and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 358 Howard Ave.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD, 


BRASS BAND 


ae oe DRUMS, ETC. 




















THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O., 180 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


a Oo N OT Causes and Remedy 


Result of lai experience by a 


well-known cchatiet Price, 25 cts. 
TO BE FAT Address, BODY CULTURE CO., 
220 W. Park Ave., Mansfield, O. 










The first article of his series, entitled ** Do the Teach- 
tenance Advertising 







Religious Pa: 
Publisher = 1 ey ete or.” $8 


Pay Thain 
Farm Paty. RS and Fireside. , 


Mr. George B. Waldron, the eminent statis- | 
tician, will treat of the Statistical Element in 
Advertising. 


The Hirst article of his series end ane Baath of 
Population, Exhibited with Reference to General 
—_ Territory Se EE een of duaay etc, °° appeased 

American Ci »? ai 
in June and" The Farmer and His Products, suet}? in paige 


Moreover, these articles do not comprehend 
all the contents. 







2 The Commercial 
Value of Advertising 
A lecture delivered by John seo Sas 
















of the present day MAHIN’S MAGAZINE is to be brimful of 

3 Our Six Leaflets everything calculated to throw light on adver- 
Bw a Constructive op tising in its various phases, whether news- 
he Value of an Inquiry paper, magazine, street car, out door display, 
Turning Inquiries Into to Orders. bill posting or the “‘ follow-up system.” 

















Send a dollar now for a year’s subscription, 
and get the benefit of these articles while they 
are most timely. 


or July issues if you want toex- 






1 Cc will bring either April, May, June 


iversity Lecture and the six Mahin’s Magazine, 
satisfied wo will salead year Gator BEF 4 204 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
Ask your News Agent. 








HE choice of the route has much to do with the success and pleasure of an outing. 
Probably nowhere in the world can a person secure more real, delightful comfort on 

a railway journey than on the great trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The splendid construction of this road, in track and equipment, and its pleasantness of route makes 
every mile one of comfort and pleasure 

As a route for summer vacation travel the Lake Shore is unexcelled, reaching by its 
through trains, or by direct connections, practically all the summer places east and west, 

The following books will be sent free by the undersigned: ‘* Book of Trains,”’ telling 
about the service; ‘** Vacation Journeys,’ containing a select list of tours to and via the St. 
Lawrence River ; "the Adirondack and White Mountains ; the Atlantic Coast; New England; 
Niagara Falls; Lake Chautauqua, etc., with rates from Chicago, Ill., Toledo and Cleveland, O.; 
and an illustrated, descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua resorts. 

We shall be pleased to render any assistance and information in your vacation plans this 
summer Address A. J. Smirn, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 

















SUCCESS 


Ali Imitations;of 


MENNEN’S TOILET POWDER 


are discarded after a single trial. WHY use the so-called ‘‘just as good,”” which are harmful and often poisonous, when 
you can get MENNER?’S, which is a GUARANTEE of ABSOLUTE PURITY. A positive relief for Chafed Skin, Prickly 
Heat, Sunburn and all affections of the skin. Sold everywhere, or sent on receipt of 25 cents. SAMPLE FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO., = = 2 30 Orange Street. Newark N. J. 











